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T will interest those who contemplate the purchase 
of a new car this spring to know that this Overland 
has a larger and more powerful motor; a longer wheel- 
base; larger brakes; better and more complete equip- 
ment; more carefully and finely constructed, tested, 
and inspected chassis; a more finished, graceful and 
durable body design; a bigger tonneau; more comtorts, 
conveniences, and refinements than any other car for 
the price in the world. | 
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COMMENT 


BEGINNING with the issue of August 16th, Mr. 
NorMAN Hapcoop will take direct personal charge 
of Harper’s WEEKLY. 





The Outlook for a Banking and Currency Bill 

Despatches from Washington have been growing 
less and less hopeful about the prospects of get- 
ting a banking and currency bill through Con- 
egress before the end of the special session. That 
is not surprising. The Republicans were in power 
continuously for sixteen years, the need of legis- 
lation on this subject was apparent all that time 
to reasonably intelligent people, and yet all they 
did was to pass, when prodded by circumstance, 
the rather crude ALpricu - VREELAND emergency 
measure and to appoint the so-called ALpricu 
commission. True, the ALDRICH commission did 
work which in the judgment of competent people 
is excellent. But it will not be in the mouths of 
the Democratic party’s opponents to say one word 
about Democratic delay and dilatoriness on this 
particular issue. 

But the merely political aspect of the matter is 
negligible. And that, we are glad to believe, is 
the administration’s view of it. President W1ILson 
has done everything he could to secure prompt 
and intelligent action on this most pressing ques- 
tion. In his speech accepting his party’s nomina- 
tion he modestly disclaimed enough knowledge to 
justify dogmatism, but he has ever since worked 
steadily and courageously to secure from Con- 
gress the radical changes in the currency system 
which he sees that this country needs at once. 

The opposition to immediate action is easily 
explained. Congress wants to adjourn and get 
out of overheated Washington the minute it gets 
rid of the tariff. Most Congressmen, never having 
seriously studied the monetary question, do not 
appreciate its importance or the imminence of 
trouble if it is longer neglected. Others hold that 
the party will risk less by doing nothing than by 
doing what it can to reform a financial system 
which is confessedly without any sort of safe- 
guards against financial disturbances. 

We are not ready to renounce hope that some- 
thing can be accomplished before Congress ad- 
journs. Representative GLAss shows encouraging 
signs of an open mind and of a strong desire to 
co-operate with the President and act promptly 
and sensibly. There is no sign, so far as we 
can see, that the President himself has any notion 
of yielding to the forces of inertia or to any force 
that makes for leaving bad enough alone. He 
has every reason to be steadfast and determined. 
If he and his party pass at this one session an 
honest low-tariff bill and a sound and scientific 
banking and currency bill, then the gates of hell 
cannot prevail against them. 


The Minnesota Rate Case 

Naturally enough, most of the talk about the 
Minnesota railroad-rate decision has had regard 
to its immediate effects, and of these the railroads 
and Wall Street took at first a pretty gloomy view. 
Wall Street’s view, of course, was one of the im- 
mediate effects, and not a negligible one; less 
negligible than usual, perhaps, on account of the 
rather unsettled state of things financial both in 
this country and abroad. Incidentally, it was 
brought out clearly that the railroads and their 
financial backers are now much less fearful of 
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national than of state control. Time was when 
this feeling was, to say the least, by no means 
universal. 

Indeed, such recovery of confidence as there has 
been—and a certain recovery did, in fact, come 
quite promptly—also illustrates this feeling. What 
was first seen in the Supreme Court’s decision, 
and what caused the drop in railroad securities, 
was simply the concession of a state’s present right 
to control rates within its own boundaries. What 
caused the recovery was the closer reading that 
discovered Mr. Justice Ht«itrs’s extremely im- 
portant dictum which practically concedes to Con- 
gress, whenever it chooses to pass the necessary 
laws, as much control of intra-state commerce as 
it may deem necessary to make completely effective 
its control of interstate commerce. 

There is, to be sure, a slightly different inter- 
pretation of this part of the decision, which would 
base it mainly on the fact, observed by the court, 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission had not 
acted on the state law in question. In other words, 
it is thought that the state owes its present im- 
munity from national interference simply to the 
failure of the national commission actually to 
interfere. But there is not much difference in 
the outcome of the two interpretations. They 
both seem to coneede to Congress powers which, 
when fully asserted both in legislation and by the 
proper federal ageney or agencies, are bound to 
prove controlling. Nobody who has studied the 
relations of intra-state and interstate commerce, 
and seen how nearly inseparable the two domains 
are, can doubt what will happen whenever Con- 
gress is minded to assert fuily national rights as 
against state rights in this great matter. It is 
quite possible that at present Congress is not so 
minded; there are many state-rights members. 
But in the long run the apparent triumph of the 
states in the Minnesota case is extremely likely 
to prove a Pyrrhie victory. 


Wanted—An Alexander Hamilton 

To get such a point decided is, no doubt, mak- 
ing a certain amount of progress with the railroad 
question. Next October, when the Supreme Court 
passes on the Texas rate case—a case in which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has asserted it- 
self in a way to contravene a state’s control over 
intra-state rates—we shall probably have clearer 
light on this whole matter of state and national 
powers concerning railroads and other public car- 
riers. So, no doubt, we ought to feel encouraged. 

But, on the other hand, is it not a bit discourag- 
ing that we should still be in need of light on a 
matter so obviously essential to anything like a 
lasting solution of the railroad question and the 
other questions intimately related to it? Does not 
the fact indicate, on the whole, rather slow prog- 
ress toward a steady and permanent and thorough- 
ly worked-out policy—a policy securely consonant 
with the Constitution as it is or as we may have 
to make it, a policy which the railroads and the 
public, the state and the nation, can all find just. 

Come to think of it, we have been at work on 
this problem a good many years. We have passed 
innumerable laws concerning it, and the courts 
have construed them in decisions enough to fill a 
library. State and national commissions have long 
been an established device among us, and they 
have been far from idle. The literature of the 
subject, on both the legal and the economic sides 
of it, is immense. We have learned a lot about it, 
undoubtedly. We have made real progress with it 
—stopped bad practices, instituted reforms. But 
nobody claims that we have mastered it, that our 
policy is fixed and complete, or even that we can 
see the end of our wrestling with it. 

Why ? 

Granting that the problem is soluble, that there 
is a right and wise policy if we can find it, for 
the life of us we can see but one answer. It is 
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simply that there has nofappeared among us any 
sufticient genius in comi8tructive statesmanship. 
Ability there has been, and much of it —in the 
White House, in Congress, on the bench, in the 
commissions, in academic chairs, among the rail- 
road heads themselves. But genius—no. There 
has, in fact, been nothing whatever to compare 
with the display of that indefinable quality, made 
in kindred enterprises, by a single man in the first 
two or three years of our life under the Constitu- 
tion. 

Study the astounding swiftness and complete- 
ness with which Hamitron comprehended the needs 
of the infant republie—particularly in finanee— 
the energy and resouree with whieh, molding 
opinion to his needs, he contrived to meet them, 
and it is almost enough to make one go down on 
one’s knees and pray for his counterpart. JEFFER- 
son’s work was as great, and a work of genius like- 
wise. But the work that is just now so nearly 
baffling us is precisely the kind of work for Hamit- 
ToN’s kind of genius. 


The Wisdom of Going Slow in Quarrels 

Again we are impressed with the value of 
diplomatie delays. It is going to be increasingly 
diffeult to make fun of diplomatie forms that 
make for delay. One is almost ready to declare 
that diplomacy is delay. 

Japan’s offer to renew her arbitration treaty 
with us is no doubt construed unpleasantly by 
bitter opponents of the idea of arbitrating the 
California question; but it is more generally con- 
strued as a sign of returning good-will, at any rate, 
as a good omen for the outcome of the negotia- 
tions over that troublesome matter. Unquestion- 
ably the delay oceasioned by deliberate procedure 
has been of itself a very great help in the search 
for a peaceful solution. 

It has enabled our government to demonstrate 
convincingly its friendliness toward Japan. It 
has enabled both us and the Japanese to get a 
better knowledge of the actual situation in Cali- 
fornia. It has, above all, revealed to the Japanese 
the full extent of what they would encounter by 
anything like a warlike insistence on their entire 
contention; for it is plain—the English press has 
done much to make it plain—that the California 
question, in its racial aspect, may at any moment 
broaden appallingly into a world question, and 
that at least half the world will, rightly or wrong- 
ly, side with California. Perhaps the other, the 
Asiatie half, will sympathize with Japan; but what 
will its svmpathy be practically worth? 

Japan has had time to think; and Japan, how- 
ever high-spirited and proud she is, can also, she 
has amply proved, be wise. 

The object-lesson naturally inclines one to look 
more and more favorably on such plans for keep- 
ing the world’s peace as have for their main 
reliance provisions against haste, insistence on 
delays. If we can somehow arrange that nations 
shall always stop and think before they fight, we 
can come precious near insuring that they shall 
not fight at all. 


The South and Immigration 

In the matter of zeal for restricting immigra- 
tion, Mr. Burnerr, of Alabama, who will head 
the House committee on the subject, is quite keep- 
ing pace with Senator DittincHam, of Vermont, 
long chairman of the Senate committee. The fact 
may be significant. For many years, notwith- 
standing the South’s failure to attract any con- 
siderable number of the immigrants we get, 
Southerners in Congress have pretty generally 
helped to vote down measures intended to reduce 
the number of them. The South has kept hoping 
and desiring to get its share of them. There is 
as yet not enough evidence to show that the South 
has changed its mind on the subject, but there 
are signs of a loss of eagerness. 








This does not apply to immigration into the 
South from other parts of the country, which is 
still earnestly solicited. One conjectures, there- 
fore, that whatever change has occurred is due to 
the character of the bulk of our recent immigra- 
tion, to labor troubles in the North, and perhaps 
to the coming of prosperity in the Southern states 
notwithstanding the comparative lack of im- 
migrants. 

It is quite probable, in fact, that more and more 
Southerners. now that times are better than they 
used to be, are reflecting, as did the late Governor 
Aycock, of North Carolina, that racial homo- 
geneity has its value—and that one race problem 
may be better than many. At the Richmond Con- 
ference on Southern education last April one 
speaker vigorously urged the need of fresh blood 
in the South and more racial strains, particularly 
in agriculture; but it seems probable that South- 
erners are, on the contrary, tending more than 
ever to be content with the stocks they have. 

Apparently, too, this feeling is not confined to 
the Southern white people only. Booker Wasu- 
INGTON, In a recent article, takes a hopeful view 
of the negroes’ chances in the competition for 
work with white men, but in his “The Man 
Tarthest Down,” mainly a comparison of his 
people’s outlook in the South with that of the 
poorest classes in Europe, he says: 





I have asked myself what would happen in our 
Southern states if. as some people suggested, large 
numbers of these foreign peoples were induced to 
settle there. I greatly fear that if these people 
should come in large numbers and settle in colonies 
outside of the cities, where they would have com- 
paratively few educational advantages and where 
they would be better able and more disposed to pre- 
serve their native customs and languages, we might 
have a racial problem in the South more difficult 
and more dangerous than that which is caused by 
the presence of the negro. ; 


It looks as if the complicated problem of many 
races is still to be mainly the North’s and the 
West’s; as if the South will still confine itself 
mainly to its one great problem, There are cer- 
tainly Southerners who seem increasingly content 
that it should be so. 


Votes for Women in Illinois 

3y a vote of 83 to 58 the lower branch of the 
legislature of Illinois gave, last week, to women 
the right to vote for President. Also the right to 
vote for mayors and various town and county 
officers. It is a limited franchise, but important, 
if valid. The Illinois Senate passed the law con- 
ferring it some time ago. The House has now 
concurred, and assurance is given that Governor 
Dunne will sign the bill. Under it women may 
vote in Tlinois for all officers except those pro- 
vided for in the state Constitution. For these 
officers they cannot vote until a constitutional 
amendment is passed. They eannot yet vote for 
state officers and legislators—so the legislature ran 
no personal risk in its liberality. 

We have not yet seen anywhere questioned the 
validity of the action of these Illinois legislators. 
The Hlinois Constitution limits the franchise to 
male voters, and our Hvening Post says: “ One 
would suppose that the limitations upon the 
franchise would apply automatically to all offices, 
however ereated, but evidently this is a mistaken 
notion.” Possibly the validity of this action may 
have to undergo the scrutiny of the courts, but 
if it is good law it is important and interesting. 
Limited franchises for women are usually con- 
eerned with school officers or tax officers, and the 
women voters seldom turn out strong over such 
matters. But the vote for President interests 
everybody, and in eities like Chieago, where set- 
tlement-workers and other leaders of women care 
who is mayor, the women’s vote may decide elec- 
tions. 

The rest of the way toward complete suffrage 
may be slow going in Illinois. It is specially hard 
to amend the Constitution of that state except by 
constitutional convention, beeause the legislature 
ean only propose one amendment in any one 
session, and a defeated amendment cannot be pro- 
posed again for four years. 


Reflections 

Incomplete as it is, this suffrage victory in a 
state this side of the Mississippi, a state that sends 
twenty-seven Representatives to Congress and 
contains a city with a population of two millions 
going on three, is very interesting and important, 
and no small jolt to moss-backs. A great many 
people, not very favorable as yet to woman suf- 
frage, are coming to the point where they want to 
see it tried, and prefer, of course, that it should 
be tried on other folks. They would be glad to 
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see it tried in Illinois much more fully than the 
new law provides. A good many other people, 
suffragists, are very tired of suffrage agitation, 
and tired also of some of their yoke-fellows, and 
they wish the job was done and over with, and they 
will rejoice in Illinois. 


Our Lively Ex-Presidents 

We have now a brace of remarkably active and 
efficient ex-Presidents, experienced men, in good 
health and in the prime of life, and disposed to be 
serviceable. It must be a long time since so active 
a pair were operating. Mr. Tarr was in Washing- 
ton the other day, and visited the President, and 
the papers said he got lost in the Capitol, not 
knowing the way about that edifice as well as his 
successor. And last week, when the Supreme 
Court passed on the Minnesota intra-state rates 
question, Mr. Tart encouraged us with his views 
on that matter. And lately he went to the Unitarian 
convention in Boston and spoke there, and indeed 
he keeps his habit of public discourse limber with 
frequent practice. 

So does Colonel Roosrveitt. He gave about a 
week of head-lines by his exercises at Marquette, 
and since then has been on the stump for Gov- 
ernor Suuzer’s direct - primary bill, all the time 
speaking to us weekly in the Outlook, and disclos- 
ing incidents of his biography besides, in a chain 
of newspapers. Nobody ean forget the Colonel for 
more than a day at a time, and he will be more 
than ever in mind and sight when he goes, as he 
intends, to the Argentine to lecture. 

This last is a highly interesting project. What 
its underlying motive is we don’t know, but it is 
natural to infer that the Colonel thinks Buenos 
Ayres would be a profitable change from Oyster 
Bay, just as Madame Saran’ Bernuarptr thinks 
now and then it would be a profitable change from 
Paris. They are fond of sport in the Argentine, 
and the Colonel is a great sportsman, and they are 
likely to be fond of him; and if they connect him 
with us they may warm up toward us a little as a 
consequence of knowing him. 

We like all these ex- Presidential activities. 
They stimulate our national life. We have hardly 
enough distinguished ecclebrities to talk about in 
this country. 

And, after all, our ex-Presidents must be active 
unless they are rich, which both our present ones 
are not. Nor is either of them, so far as appears, 
on any pension list yet, either of Uncle Sam or 
Uncle AnprREw. 


We Win at Polo 

The first of the polo games was a joyful sur- 
prise to the American spectators. The last one 
was a mighty hot proceeding; in its issue not so 
surprising as the first because the expectations of 
the crowd had been raised, but a great game of 
polo, and one that our people were mighty glad 
to see won by their side with the very least margin 
that would do the trick. 

They were fine games, both of them: played 
with great spirit, and with entire good-will and 
good manners. The best team won, but won by 
so desperate an effort, or series of efforts, that it 
seemed doubtful to the very last if they were the 
best team. The games made two lively play-days 
hereabouts, and served in that a good end, for life 
nowadays seems very serious, and needs what re- 
liefs it ean get. 


Colleges and Advertisement 

Tt is easy enough to understand why parents 
or other promoters of a likely young person should 
want to send such young person to college. It 
is not so easy to understand why so many of the 
colleges should be at so great pains to induce as 
many young persons as possible, likely or other- 
wise, to come to them. That colleges should try 
to provide for all worthy comers is praiseworthy, 
but the propriety of their spending time and 
strength beating up recruits seems debatable. For 
every recruit to the older endowed colleges 
costs at least double what he pays, and any con- 
siderable growth in the number of names on the 
college rolls strains the existing apparatus and 
necessitates new provisions of buildings and in- 
erease in the funds for maintenance. <A depart- 
ment store advertises for customers to make it 
rich, but a university shows often nowadays a 
like zeal to attract customers to make it poor. 

It must be that almost every university wants 
to be great, and assumes that one of the elements 
of greatness is to be big. And so the universities 
are prone to see to it, in one way or another, that 
rivals do not too far outstrip them in numbers. 

Professor Joun J. Stevenson discusses this pro- 
pensity in an article in the Popular Science Month- 
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ly, especially in relation to its effect on the salaries 
of professors. He says in effect that the ambitions 
of the colleges keep the teaching forces poor; that 
the idea prevails increasingly that every Amer- 
ican young person has a right to a college educa- 
tion at nominal or less cost, and that the money 
of the colleges goes to meet the costs of this idea, 
instead of going, as some of it should, to increase 
the professors’ salaries. Tuition fees are kept 
down, and the teachers’ salaries stay on the same 
depressed level. <As-to all of which the Spring- 
field Republican observes: 

There is much to be said for Professor STEVEN- 
son’s contention that colleges should give up striving 
to persuade everybody to take a college course: “ Can- 
vassing for pupils is as much part of the college 
plan in some portions of the country as drumming 
for customers is in a wholesale business house.” 
To accommodate the influx of new students without 
raising fees, the efliciency system of the factory is 
invoked; the hours of teaching are increased; en- 
dowments are used to provide low-priced instructors 
for an increased number of students at cheap rates. 
Now this sort of popularizing is unwholesome; it 
vulgarizes and cheapens learning instead of diffus- 
ing it; it is far from realizing the dream of a truly 
popular system by which those who have brains and 
intellectual ambitions can be helped to do _ their 
best work, whether their gift is for letters, philos- 
ophy, science, or the arts. Instead, education is 
scaled down toward the level of the young  bar- 
barian, and a college is more famous for its ath- 
letes or even for its glee club than for its scholar- 
ship. It is not necessary that all should go to 
college; a large proportion of those who are there 
now are wasting their time and would be better off 
at work. And on the other hand, as_ Professor 
STEVENSON himself holds, it is well that there should 
he plenty of scholarships for the fit, to be won by 
strenuous intellectual competition. Whether or not 
they have a “right” to a free education, it is well 
for society that they should get it. As for the rest, 
it is time to give over the worship of numbers: 
“There must be a return to the proper conception 
of a college, a place for study, where men and 
women may be trained so as to be fit for great 
things.” 

Ts there not some sense in these observations ? 
We see, and see with astonishment, old uni- 
versities of great renown contriving elaborate 
organizations to advertise their facilities and 
bring them students: students whom they will 
have to struggle to take care of when they get 
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them. With one hand they pull the bell-rope— 
“Ding-dong! Come! Come! Ours is the great 
college!”—and with the other they hold out the 
hat for offerings to defray the costs their adver- 
tisements bring upon them. That is not all bad. 
But is it not overdone? Is it a real service to 
civilization, to true education, that is accom- 
plished by these methods of the soap-boiler and 
vender of “ best sellers ” ? 


Not a Good Machine 

The reason for last week’s accident and loss of 
life at Stamford is not clearly disclosed yet, but 
it only remains to be settled whether it was the 
fault of the engine or of the engineer. The kind- 
est coroner can hardly classify the fatal smash 
under “acts of God,” and the mildest eritie can 
hardly avoid the conelusion that the New Haven 
road lacks operating capacity. 

In matters that concern the running of trains 
and conservation of the lives and limbs of passen- 
gers the road seems not to be at present a good 
machine. 

There seems to have been no lack of effort or of 
solicitude on the part of the officers who operate 
the New Haven road to operate it safely, but 
five accidents in two years, costing thirty - one 
lives and injuring two hundred and five people, 
and all on a stretch of road twenty-two miles long, 
are too many to be explained on any theory of 
bad luck or unavoidable misfortune. 


Very Bad 

The death of Miss Davinson, who ran_ into 
the King’s horse in the Derby, furnishes to 
the cause of the militants its first martyr. The 
number ean be increased to any extent whenever it 
occurs to the militants to advance their eause by 
throwing themselves in front of railroad trains. 
Miss Davinson’s exploit was virtually an attempt 
at suicide coupled with the largest possible ad- 
vertisement. Incidentally it was an attempt to 
murder a jockey, but Jockey Jones got off with a 
broken rib. 


Not a New Wrinkle 

Mr. BRYAN may set a new example—that of going 
to market with his basket on his arm.—Detroit Free 
Press. 

Tt will not be a new example. It was a practice 
of the last great orator who filled the office of 
Secretary of State—DanteL Wesster. So perhaps 
DanteL and Wititam will have one habit in com- 
mon to emphasize their great dissimilarities. 
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Crises de Nerfs 


THIS is so Latin a malady that there is no English 
word to express it any more than there is a French 
word to express “home.” If the disease exists among 
Anglo-Saxon and Teutonic races, it is too much a dis- 
grace to be named and is chiefly indulged in by the 
feminine, the privileged half. In France nerves, and 
excitable nerves, are the common inheritance of the race 
and a good term is provided for the outbreak of the 
disease. Among the far northern people the assaults 
of the nerves seem to take the form of melancholy 
and suppression—a more bearable, if more extended, 
iorm of suffering. , The crises de nerfs of the more 
vivacious peoples are acute and violent and serve really 
as outlets for suffering after which a kind of relapse 
sets in, a momentary dullness which rests the victim. 
Although in watching an exhibition of nerves one is 
inclined to view the entire matter as a waste of force, 
it may really be a necessary readjustment and a 
violent demand for refreshment and expression. 

The causes for these outbreaks are nearly as many 
as the incidents of life, but the most universal one 
is the obtuseness and lack of imagination applied to 
human relations. <A certain quiet creature, who was 
born with the sensitive imagination, once said, look- 
ing about her, “The great thing to realize in one’s 
human dealings is that every one has just a little 
more to bear than he can possibly stand.” This is, 
indeed, a most vital point to keep in mind. The fact 
that one’s hasty or depressed word, one’s careless 
ruling or unpremeditated bit of brutality, may, as like 
as not, be just the last straw, instead of the last but 
one on the aching back, is a realization to make one 
walk softly. For life is, indeed, a very nice adjust- 
ment of a difficult equilibrium, and he who balances 
himself steadily on the narrow rail that runs between 
the hollows of sickness and despair is as clever as 
he is good, if indeed the better part of all goodness 
is not just simple wisdom. The wise man will know 
how to avoid laying on the last straw. The person 
with worn-out nerves may be going on for months bear- 
ing the pinch of pain, always hoping that to-morrow 
it may let up for a moment, when, lo and behold! the 
eld adage comes true again and from him that hath 
not is taken even that which he hath, and in the 
place of release comes the final thrust that means the 
crisis de nerfs. The crisis is at hand and the tired 
nerves shriek themselves tired until numbness sets in 
from exhaustion. 

The psychological doctors are beginning to find out 
the causes of diseased nerves and to study environ- 
ment, climatic conditions, and even the dreams of 
their patients to find out what to do with them. The 
only hopeful outlook is that there seems to be as many 
antidotes as poisons, as many cures as evils. Prac- 
tically the medical profession agrees that the best 
cure is the one the patient gives himself. A lady went 
into her doctor’s office not many months since and, 
after offering due apologies for the feebleness of her 
confession, said: “‘ My chief ill seems to be that when- 
ever any one speaks to me I feel like bursting into 
tears. Yes, I have worries and anxieties, but none 
that a rational person ought not to be able to stand, 
and neither more nor less than I have stood for years 
at a time, when I have weathered the blast and come 
through.” 

“TI wonder,” said the doctor, “as there is no medi- 
cine for such ills, if it will help at all to tell you 
that you are the sixth woman who has made the 
identical confession in this office this morning?” 

“Why, certainly.” said the patient. “It is most 
consoling and uplifting to realize that I have not a 
unique and peculiar disease.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, understanding that ex- 
position is often the best cure, “that is the case. 
Women all do nowadays a little more than they can: 
they try a little harder than they ought; they have 
not trained themselves to cultivate the sheer phleg- 
matic virtues that can withstand. A certain toughness 
of skin is necessary in this life of uncertain climatic 
changes. The winter has been unduly warm and 
enervating and yet every one has kept up the pace 
without any tonic in the air. The result is tears and 
depression when it is not something worse. Lie down 
a little; use your intelligence; and if the world goes 
wrong remember that you won't last forever and that 
the world itself will ultimately end.” 

It is largely from exposition that intelligent people 
cure themselves. A person somewhat less intelligent 
may need the whole of Christian Science to cure him- 
self with, and a gentleman was once known to get 
well of the toothache with some such formula as this: 
“God is good, God is all; therefore, all is good. There 
is no pain and you have not got the toothache.” But 
different expositions reach different levels of conscious- 
ness, and there are tough-minded people who will 
follow the first two premises and refuse the logical 
conclusion and so continue to have the toothache. 
But one thing is certain, that the most important task 
is to get at the reason of ills. Different conditions 
suit different types. Blond people, for example, can- 
not stand the housing which is natural to brunettes. 
Public-school teachers are now being told that restless- 
ness and inattention in blond children are more pardon- 
able than in dark-complexioned children. Odd as it 
may seem, the dark races of the Southern climes are 
not the out-of-doors lovers. They are the housed and 
sheltered people. It is not in Italy or Spain or the 
Southern states that people golf, play tennis, fly in 
aeroplanes, take pleasure in sail-boats. The sun is a 
more virulent enemy than cold. Dark-complexioned 
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people spare the body exercise and screen themselves 
from the light of day. Blond-haired, blue-eyed people 
are the world’s rovers, skaters, seamen (even the 
Venetians tend to blondness), discoverers, adventurers, 
sportsmen. A blond person housed must either break 
bonds and get out-of-doors or accept the sickness that 
is the natural result of routine and confinement. But 
to understand that a condition is brought about by 
perfectly natural causes is a part cure of one’s dif- 
ficulty. 

Philosophy and wide outlook help to cure, too. To 
keep ever and ever in mind one’s atomic part in the 
process of life; to realize that one’s desires and needs 
count no more in the general flux of existence than the 
desire of a single rain-drop to fall upward might 
count in the rain’s downpour. A litany might be made 
from the utterances of the great slave to be repeated 
daily by the afflicted to ward off’ the crisis: 

“Tt is better to die of hunger than to live in 
abundance with perturbation. Seek not that things 
should happen as you wish, but seek to wish things 
that happen to be as they are, Disease is an impedi- 
ment to the body, but not to the will. If you would 
have vour slave to be without faults, you are a fool. 
If you would have your children and wife and friends 
to live forever, you are a fool. If you would improve, 
submit to be considered without sense and foolish. 
If you should seem to be a person of importance, dis- 
trust yourself. At life behave as at a banquet. If 
anything is carried round stretch out your hand and 
take a portion with decency. Suppose that it passes 
you by, do not detain it. This is your duty: to act 
well the part that is given you. To select the part is 
another’s. Never show your theorems to the unin- 
structed; show them the acts that flow from them.” 

Whether such a daily litany would make for the 
tumultuous progress of modern times, for the swift 
changing of places, the ups and downs of the present 
times, is a question. But it would make for quieted 
nerves, and these too are needed. It is a question 
whether it would predispose vice commissions to in- 
vestigate cr hasten the extension of the suffrage to 
women, eradicate the mosquito, and clean up the slums, 
but it might widen the circle of the peaceful and the 
contented. 

Perhaps when society is better organized we may 
select a portion to stand apart and keep the peace 
and happiness of the race. They should be made to 
understand that their whole contribution to life is a 
sort of inert content, and the more turbulent would 
take it upon themselves to carry out reforms without 
disturbing them at all. Then when among the ag- 
gressives the crises de nerfs were imminent, they 
might repair in time to the great good place of the 
peaceful and take to lotus-eating till the danger was 
passed. Louise COLLIER WILLCOX. 





Some Speculations as to Leisure 


TneRE has been much discussion of late years of the 
question of how much vacation is either necessary or 
good for us. There are those who think we need 
more time for the refreshment of the body and the 
spirit than most of us get, and there are those as 
well who consider the vacation period an utterly un- 
necessary interruption to the progress of an easy- 
running, well-oiled human machine. For curselves 
we are disposed® to think that there is much to be 
said in favor of both sides of the controversy. For 
so long a time as men, and American men in par- 
ticular, remain in dense ignorance of the value of 
leisure, and as a matter of choice work from ten to 
sixteen hours a day, preferring the dollar to the 
mens sana in corpore sano, the annual vacation of 
two, three, or four weeks will remain a necessity, and 
if properly used will perhaps suffice for the purpose 
for which it was designed. If, on the other hand, 
however, we could find some means of educating the 
teiler of to-day into an equally proper disposition 
of his hour supply, except for the value that inheres 
in a change of scene, no consecutive period of vaca- 
tion days would really be needed to keep the 
machine in running order. The first of these two 
ciasses of individuals are those who run their human 
motors overtime without thought of the wear and 
tear until certain infallible premonitory symptoms 
of an impending collapse supervene. The brain-gear 
works stiffly: the knee-hinges begin to wabble; or 
the temper-tire wears thin, and explodes disas- 
trously at regularly intermittent intervals, and then 
tiie whole machine has to be sent to the repair shop 
practically to be made over. The second class is 
composed of a more sensible breed of folks who see 
to it that the human car, as it runs along from day 
to day, is cared for, preperly conserved in all its 
parts at all times. These persons take the trouble 
to ascertain just what is the running capacity of 
their machinery, and for the mere sake of continued 
efficiency limit its daily effort to just the measure of 
that capacity, or, more wisely still, to a point a 
little within it. They realize that just as the “ pay- 
as-you-ge” system in household finance holds us 
tree from financial worry, so does its possible coun- 
terpart in what we may term the “ play-as-you-go ” 
system of daily human effert hold us safe from worry 
as to the state of our physical and mental well-being. 
Napoleon, we helieve it was, used to say that one 
hour of sleep before midnight was worth two hours 
of sleep after midnight. The obvious reason for this 
unquestioned truth lies in the physiological fact that 
a nap in time, before our powers have got to so low 
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an ebb that they are no longer immediately suscepti- 
ile to measures of recuperation, is “worth two in 
the bush.” Unfortunately, however, we Americans 
have been slow to learn this lesson. Few of us have 
as yet got even a glimpse of the truth, and it is the 
sad fact that far too many of us work on, and on, 
and on, until the whole machine, like the one-hoss 
shay, collapses, and the period of re-creation, or as 
some pronounce it, ominously, wreck-creation, has 
to be protracted beyond all reasonable limits if it 
is to be of any value at all. 

If some system of labor could be devised whieh 
recognized the virtue of a collaterally running sys- 
tem of leisure, vacations of length would cease to be 
a necessity. For ourselves. we should like to see our 
days arbitrarily divided into three parts of eight 
hours’ duration each—let us say, for instance, one 
part from 6 A.M. to 2 P.M. for toil; a second part 
from 2 P.M until 10 p.m. for play; and the third part 
for sleep, or for some equally restorative equivalent 
in rest. As matters are at present, we begin our 
daily labors too late in the day. The sun has been 
shining four or five honrs in the heavens before most 
of us even think of beginning, with a natural conse- 
quence that we knock off too late in the afternoon 
for our own good. At the end of our labors, with 
cur powers exhausted, we go to our homes and _per- 
haps eat a heavy winner that in our fatigued condi- 
tion we eannot readily digest, and then the few 
hours of so-called leisure that we do permit our- 
selves are passed in the hectic atmosphere of stuffy 
theaters enduring the dreary length of even more 
mephitie dramas, or in overheated lecture-halls, or 
in some other four-walled prison-house where bad 
air is presumed to be made fresh by the whirling of 
little brass wheels with broad flanges, called electric 
fans, the sole effect of which is merely to give cer- 
tain germs a joy-ride, and to keep others in cireula- 
tien. How much more sensible would it be if we 
availed ourselves of the glorious sunshine and fresh- 
ness of the early morning for the daily attack upon 
the hosts of things we have to do, and then at 
some such hour as two o'clock in the afternoon bid 
business care begone, devoting ourselves for the three 
or four remaining hours of daylight to the profit- 
able pursuit of some kind of pleasure! Some of us, 
fond of the open, could devote these hours to famil- 
iarizing ourselves with the beauties of our physical 
environment. Others of less active inclination could 
find relaxation and improvement in reading, and best 
of all, others still could use their hours in a fruitful 
effort to get acquainted with their wives and children. 
Some of our periodicals are concerning themselves 
these days with the problem of the rising generation. 
Surely if there were more time for contaet betwen par- 
ents and children such a problem as this would cease 
to be acute, or in any event would be less diflicult of 
reasonable solution. Surely a plan of action which 
would enable a father and a mother to get a little 
time together in that true companionship which is 
the only sure basis cf a happy marriage, and in turn 
to get as well upon such terms of intimacy with 
their boys and girls as will give them some knowledge 
of their processes of thought, their little hopes and 
ambitions, their aspirations, and their shortcomings, 
would for this one thing alone commend itself to 
ail right-minded persons. 

It is to be feared, however, that the greater num- 
her of our workers of to-day find themselves in full 
agreement with that foolish utterance of the Countess 
of Carberry, who defined Leisure as “empty time.” 
No doubt it seems so to thousands who do not know 
how to use it, but a wiser philosopher than the 
Countess, one of the wisest ever produced in this 
land so fruitful in great men, has said that “* Leisure 
is time for doing something useful.” BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, the many-sided, knew whereof he spoke, 
for he spoke out of the fullness of a splendidly ripe ex- 
perience, and the extraordinary achievement of his 
own life went to prove the truth of his assertion. 
His labors extended over many years, and in_in- 
numerable fields of endeavor, and his leisure was 
that of a man who had reduced its principles to the 
basis of a science, and who had elevated the thing 
itself to the level ofan art. And it is an illumi- 
nating fact that although the sum total of his 
achievement seemed to represent twenty-four hours of 
concentrated application to something in every day 
of his life, by the cultivation of a leisure collaterally 
useful his machine did not wear out until it had 
been running over the highways of existence for 
eighty-four years and three months. 

So, perhaps, until we have educated our toilers of 
to-day into the proper uses of leisure it is idle to 
hope for the dawn of that morning when a_ long 
vacation as a necessity of life may be abandoned 
with safety, and our philosophers; who are concern- 
ing themselves with the problem involved will do 
better to turn their attention to the invention of a 
curriculum in the arts of effective dolce far niente. 
The subject is of a more far-reaching importance 
than it seems to be on the surface, for day by day 
we are producing men with a too-abundant means of 
leisure at their disposal, and there are sadly few who 
appear to be able to use it for the benefit even of 
themselves. to say nothing of the benefit of man- 
kind. One of the greatest fields now open to the 
student is that involving the “ utilization of waste.” 
Now that we are beginning to produce, if not to 
enjoy, a leisure class, what are we going to do to 
make it of any earthly use? 

JoHN KENDRICK BANGS, 























BURIAL IN AIR 


The last word of a materialistic age. When Nicholas Klein, standing on the ledge 
of the twenty-fourth story of the Union Central sky-scraper, scattered the ashes 
of Jacob Gross from a tin can into the air, he was carrying to its extreme 
expression one of the inherent principles of modern scientific thought—that life 
is the infinitely valuable and important thing, death an unimportant accident. 
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— WHEN I SAID MY PRAYERS ... -- 1 WOULD LOOK FORWARD TO 










WAS about seven years old when my 
mother died, and my father left me 
chiefly to the care of servants. Either 
I must have been a difficult child, or 
my nurse must have been a hard woman: for 
never gave her my confidence. I had clung to my 
mother as a saint clings to God; and when I lost 
her it nearly broke my heart. Night after night I 
used to lie awake, with the firelight in the room, 
remembering how she would look in, on her way to 
bed. When at last I slept, it seems to me now as 
if I never did anything but dream of her; and it 
was only to wake again to that desolate emptiness. 
I would torture myself by closing my eyes and fancy- 
ing she was there, and then opening them and _ see- 
ing the room empty. I would turn and toss and sob 
without a sound. I suppose that I 

was as near the limit that divides 

sanity from madness as it is possible 
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hour or two of misery, half waking and half sleeping. 
I had been crying quietly, burying my hot face in the 
pillow, for fear my nurse should hear through the partly 
opened door. I was feeling really exhausted, listening 
to my own heart, and cheating myself into the half- 
faith that its throbs were the footsteps of my mother 
coming toward my room. I had raised my face, and 
was staring at the door at the foot of my bed, when it 
opened suddenly without a sound; and there, as | 
thought, my mother stood, with the light from the oil- 
lamp outside shining upon her. She was dressed, it 
seemed, as once before I had seen her, in London, when 
she came into my room to bid me good night before she 
went out to an evening party. Her head shone with 
jewels that flashed as the firelight rose and sank in the 
room, a dark cloak shrouded her neck and shoulders, 
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the stairs, when I could get away 
from my nurse, and pretend that my 
mother’s footsteps were moving over- 
head—that her door opened—that 
I heard her dress on the carpet. 
Again, I would open my eyes and in 
self-cruelty compel myself to under- 
stand that she was gone. Then, 
again, I would tell myself that it was 
all right: that she was away for the 
day, but would come back at night. 
In the evenings I would be happier, 
as the time for her return drew 
nearer. Even when I said my 
prayers, I would look forward to the 
moment, into which I had cheated 
myself in believing, when the door 
would open, after I was in bed, and 
my mother look in. Then, as the 
time passed, my false faith would 
break down, and I would sob myself 
to sleep, dream of her, and sob myself 
awake again. As I look back, it 
appears to me as if this went on for 
months. I suppose, however, that 
in reality it could not have been 
more than a very few weeks, or my 
reason would have given way. And 
at last I was caught on the edge of 
the precipice, and drawn lovingly 
back to safety and peace. 

I used to sleep alone in the night 
nursery at this time, and my nurse 
occupied a room opening out of it. 
The night nursery had two doors, 
one at the foot of my bed and one 
at the farther end of the room, in 
the corner diagonally opposite to that 
in which the head of my bed stood. 
The first opened upon the landing, 
and the second into my nurse’s room, 
and this latter was generally kept a 
few inches open. There was no light 
in my room, but a night-light was 
kept burning in the nurse’s room, so 
that, even without the firelight, my 
room was not in total darkness. 

I was lying awake one night (I sup- 
pose it would be about eleven o’clock), 
having gone through a dreadful 
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one hand held the edge of the door, and a great jewel 
gleamed on one of her fingers. She seemed to be looking 
at me. 

I sat up in bed ina moment, amazed, but not frightened 
—for was it not what I had so often fancied?—and I 
called out to her: 

‘*Mother, mother!” 

At the word, she turned and looked on to the landing, 
and gave a slight movement with her head, as if to some 
one waiting there, either of assent or dismissal, and then 
turned to me again. The door closed silently, and I 
could see in the firelight, and in the faint glimmer that 
came through the other door, that she held out her 
arms to me. I threw off the bedclothes in a moment, 
and serambled down to the end of the bed, and she 
lifted me gently in her arms, but said no word. I too 

said nothing; but she raised the cloak 
a little and wrapped it round me, 
and I lay there in bliss, my head on 
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her shoulder and my arm round 
her neck. She walked smoothly and 
noiselessly to a rocking-chair that 
stood beside the fire, and sat down, 
and then began to rock gently to and 
fro. Now, it may be difficult to 
believe, but I tell you that I neither 
said anything nor desired to say 
anything. It was enough that she 
was there. After a little while 1 
suppose I fell asleep, for I found 
myself in an agony of tears and 
trembling again; but those arms 
held me firmly, and I was soon at 
peace. Still she spoke no word, and 
I did not see her face. 

When I woke again, she was gone, 
and it was morning, and I was in 
bed, and the nurse was drawing up 
the blind, and the winter sunshine 
lay on the wall. That day was the 
happiest I had known since my 
mother’s death, for I knew she would 
come again. 

After I was in bed that evening, I 
lay awake, waiting, so full of happy 
content and certainty that 1 fell 
asleep. When I awoke the fire was 
out, and there was no light but a 
narrow streak that came through 
the door from my nurse’s room. I 
lay there a minute or two, waiting, 
expecting every moment to see the 
door at the foot of my bed open. 
But the minutes passed, and then 
the clock in the hall below beat 
three. Then I fell into a passion 
of tears. The night was nearly gone, 
and she had not come to me. Then, 
as I tossed to and fro, trying to stifle 
my crying, through my tears came 
the misty flash of light as the door 
opened, and there she stood again. 
Once again I was in her arms, and my 
face on her shoulder. And again I 
fell asleep there. 

Now, this went on night after 
night, but not every night, and 
never unless I awoke and cried. It 
seemed that if I needed her des- 
perately she came, but only then. 





























THE THEATER 
OF THRILLS 


BY KARL DAVIS ROBINSON 


WO scenes from the brilliant one-act 

plays at the Princess Theater—New 
York’s latest venture in unconventional 
drama. 

At the top of the page is shown Fancy, 
the changeable heroine in “ Fancy Free,” 
leading from the scene her own true hus- 
band. The reluctant husband and the 
lady of his latest choice had blundered 
into the same hotel where Fancy and her 
neicest lover had repaired. At this close 
range. Fancy’s proprietary interest in her 
jord returns, and she carries him aiay. 
leaving the two discarded lovers to effect 
a new liaison. 

The scene below, from “Any Night,” 
shows the consumptive street-walker of 
the play, and her tipsy oid quarry, at the 
door of a Raines-law hotel. In a room 
there, she sits up half the night, while the 
old man is sleeping off his drunken stupor. 
In another room lie a hitherto innocent 
girl and her seducer. A fire, breaking out 
in the night, brings the four together. 
The old man, sobered now, recognizes in 
the young girl his own daughter. Fire- 
men rescue the street-walker and the 
young man; but the father and the daugh- 
ter remain to die voluntarily in the 
flames. 








a HEE times has New York tried to avoid 
the mediocrity and dulness of conventional 
drama by building theaters designed 
especially for playS of a more advanced 
type. The New Theater provided the plays. 
but a constant loss of money turned it into 

an ordinary play-house. The Little Theater, with its 


limited capacity and high prices, found a way of pre- 
senting the plays without losing money. The Princess 
Theater, following this lead, opened its doors, more 
than three months ago, with plays so unconventional 
as to be startling. 

This is not the first theater confined to one-act 
plays. The “little theaters” of Paris have become 
famous. The Théatre Antoine and the Grand Guignol 
were the models for the Princess Theater. Indeed, one 
of its plays, * Fear.’ ran for three hundred nights at 
the Grand Guignol before its translation into English. 

Fear” is the most thrilling of these plays. At the 
end of each of its two scenes comes a shooting so un- 
expected, and vet so inevitable, as to give dramatic 
point to the whole piece. A British official, stationed 
in a part of India threatened by cholera, is driven by 
lieat and loncliness to put by his natural bravery for 
a cowardly fear of death by disease. Instead of 
nursing the comrade who has become infected, he 
shoots him to keep infection from himself. The play 
would end here but for the retribution that comes 
when the coward is shot, by order of a sanitary officer 
employing stringent measures, in the embrace of a 
cholera-stricken native escaped from the death cordon. 

The thrill and shock of * Fear” is of the nerves, and 
reacts physically. While it is a study in abnormal 
psychology, it furnishes also a fine study in the psy- 
chology of audiences. The cther plays thrill dif- 
ferently. “The Switchboard,” a light and = clever 
comedy, since gone to England whence it came, is the 
stage counterpart of a Helen Green Van Campen 
sketch. “Food” has its novelty in the burlesque 
worked out from the premise that food has, fifty years 
hence, become more rare than diamonds. The bur- 
lesque is extreme: The heroine sells her honor for an 
egg. “ Faney Free,” like “ Food ” and “* The Switch- 
board,” gives variety and spice to the program, and 
prevents the twe serious plays from overloading it. 
But “Fancy Free” is the most clever of the three 
lighter pieces. Its author, who wrote one of the 
season's successful plays, “* Hindle Wakes,” has given 
it the light, inimitable touch of French comedy or of 
the delightfully artificial comedy of the Restoration. 

“ Any Night” is. of course. the important piece. It 
may do its part to shock or thrill, by virtue of the 
frank treatment of a theme usually kept under cover; 
but its purpose is most sericus. Its author, who 
plays the part of the inebriate old gentleman no less 
skilfully than he wrote the play, has the courage of 
artistic frankness. It is a careful sociological study, 
whose value is not lessened by fine artistic merit. 

While the sensational may appear to predominate 
in the Princess Theater, there is more to be found 
there than a wish to thrill or shock. Strongly stressed 
periods and a heavy dénouement are in the nature of 
a one-act play. And the young playwright who is 
striving to get away from the deadening influence of 
conventional drama is apt to bring in with his uneon- 
ventionality even mere than the natural thrill and 
shock. ‘The real worth of these plays is marked by a 
change in the character of the audiences. At first the 
high prices, and exclusion of the very young, made this 
theater an amusement for “smart” people. But lately 
the more earnest have been attracted. <A sincere 
desire to couple artistic creation with the social forces 
which only can give it life, and to encourage Amer- 
ican dramatists who would otherwise have no means 
of expression, is Seing met with a response~ that 
should insure permanence to this interesting theatrical 
experiment, 
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ee VERYTHING goes, in the last week of 
mining,” sang the big, hoarse voice of 
Entle, the driver-boss, as he tramped out on 
to the porch. ‘‘ You come on, kid, in Stan- 
ley’s place by half-past six, and I'll see 
some person takes you out to his branch. 
It’s too bad about his leg. But worse things will 
happen. Just now we need the drivers, and you need 
the money; so, if your workin’ pants looks sixteen 
years old, none of us won’t ask whether you was born 
in’em. You’ll do. Them child-inspectors has too much 
gumption to go snoopin’ round the coal-mines. They’re 
stayin’ home, telephonin’ the teamsters, with tears in 
their eyes, to bring ’em an extry half-ton of chestnut 
to put away in the cellar for their kitchen stoves next 
fall!” 

Stanley lay on a wide couch in the living-room of his 
father’s house, a bundle of splints and bandages above 
his right knee evidencing that another boy must take 
his work to-morrow. Adam, aged twelve, and just 
through the babyish humiliation of chicken-pox, sat in 
a chair, swollen with pride. 

“Me for it!” he announced. 

“You’re big for your age,” Entle said tactfully. 

Adam _ inflated himself another inch. No more 
chicken-pox, no more marbles, for him! Nor silly 
Third Reader and  Counties-of-Pennsylvania and 
Drunkard’s-Stomach. No longer would he be at the 
beck and call of a pack of teachers and mothers and 
sisters to be sent on errands! He was now a man. 
To-morrow he was going to take Stanley’s name and 
Stanley’s dollar eighty-seven three-mule job in the 
mines. 

‘“To-night T’ll learn him all about it, Henry,” prom- 
ised the disabled driver. 

“Sure you can.” And the boss banged the door, 
to hurry home to bath and supper. 

Adam sat still, glowing inwardly somewhere in the 
district of his stomach, but affecting unconcern. He 
would cheerfully have broken both Stanley’s legs him- 
self for an hour like this and a morrow like to- 
morrow. 

“They'll cod you some, with that swelled head you 
got.” his brother commented from the couch. “ Not’s 
much as if they wasn’t so rushed, though. Every- 
bedy’s tired ont.” 

Adam opened his lips to say “ nobody daresn’t do 
nothing to him”; but thought better of it. Men 
didn’t like that. And he was now a man. 

“Sam Turkas my runner ’ll look out for you-all; 
it’s his business to, and some more. And all the 
mules is good. Kitty leads, remember. She’s all 
right ahead, but she’ll kick the guts outen you if you 
hiteh her next the car in Joker’s place. She looks 
just the same as Joker, too, only for a scar on her left 
ear. So, when you hitch ’em, make sure. Tommy’s 
second, and he’s gray. You got to put a cushion in 
his bonnet, because he’s got a boil between the ears 
this week and the leather’d rub. Can you remember 
that straight? Say it over!” 

Adam’s eyes shone. Could he remember it? 
ewan!” he scoffed. 

“What’s the first thing you’d do if you got lost in 
the mines?” 

“See which way the air goes!” Hadn’t a boarder 
taught Adam this when he was three? Gosh, Stan 
must think nobody had sense but him! 

*“ What’s the doors for?” Stanley shot at him. 

“To get shut, o’ course. Oh, say, you!” 

“See you remember it and shut ’em, if you want to 
make a good miner,” the elder pronounced. ‘“ There’s 
heen more men killed because some fool kids left the 
doors open out of laziness, and cut off the vent’lation, 
than would fill a grave-yard. You remember and shut 
‘em. And there’s another thing. Underground, you 
got to stop your lyin’.” 

*“ Ask me no questions, I’ll tell you no lies!” Adam 
grunted, much aggrieved. 

It was a fact that he never told any of the pester- 
ing petticoated tribe on this street the truth about 
anything. For if they got one truth it only stimu- 
lated them to ask you a lot more personal questions. 
Ile had cultivated mendacity as an ornament, even as 
he watched his biceps. grow, or as he would later 
cherish a delicate mustache. It was a fine gift of 
lying—and his own. 

“No, sir!” cried Stanley, banging the sofa-frame 
with his fist. ‘“ You ain’t up against a nest of school- 
teachers any more. You cut it out. When you go 
down that shaft, you got to begin to think of other 
folks’s side of it. Every person down there is as 
good as you. If anything happened you, they’d stand 
by you. So you got to stand by them. If you can’t 
see that, kid, you ain’t going on my branch to-mor- 
row, that’s all.” 

“How you going to stop me?” growled the boy. 
But he was deeply hurt. 

“Vd send ma with a note to Henry. If I told the 
driver-boss you didn’t never mean to answer a 
straight question straight, but aimed to fool every- 
body all the time for meanness, I guess he’d change 
his mind.” 

“You make a fella sick 

“But vou got to understand it, kid,’ the elder 
urged. “ You see, you’re all workin’ in the dark. 
Suppose one person asks you a fair question, like did 
yeu shut a certain door, or how’s the big pump run- 
ning in the dip, or have you got his empty cars, or 
did you tell the comp’ny hands to send him out some 
timbers for his roof. He'll believe what you tell him, 
He ain’t a woman sayin’ ‘Was our Ethel to school 
to-day in her best hat? or, ‘Who stole my milk- 
ticket, Adam Tolenkas? He ain’t a fool, nor he 
ain’t expectin’ to be lied to, and it’s no game to make 
him believe just what you say. Only you wouldn’t 
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know which of your lies might kill three-four men. It 
ain’t the same, quite, as runnin’ a grocery store or 
buyin’ rags and junk up the alleys. We don’t do each 
other dirt in the mines. We wouldn’t none of us be 
safe, if such a custom got started.” 

Adam swallowed hard. 

i See?” 

“Aw right. Ill tell ’em straight goods.” 

“That’s*the idea. That, and shut your doors. 
Now, listen here till I give you the lay of the roads 
and all.” 

Supper came. But, for the first time in his life, 
Adam regarded his meal with indifference. After- 
ward, in the middle room, he sat among the men who 
visited Stanley. ‘They all talked together of the 
strike, and of bosses and powder-cost, and of how much 
the docking-boss took off young Simon Pitcavage’s 
nineteen cars this week because his roof leaked, so 
that the coal was aslop in the cars as he packed it. 
At a dollar seven the three-ton car, and ten cars off 
for dockage. Young Simon’s bride of a month was 
going to raise hell ’n’ all when she saw his next 
docket. A man sold his liberty, didn’t he, when he 
married a_ belle like Angelika? 

Yes, said Adam, drinking in the good talk thirstily, 
so a man did. (Personally, he had little opinion of 
marriage. Marriage was chiefly to blame for bringing 
so many girls into the world; and it was because 
there were so many girls and women let loose on 
minan’s universe that men had to work so hard and 
undergo so many bothers to support ’em.) 

And all the adult males in the room nodded at him 
gravely as he spoke it. He was grown up now, and 
they recognized him as a man in tiieir midst. <A 
glorious evening! 


Later, Adam was put to school, and wrote with 
a piece of chalk on the black iron stove-pipe that rose 
to the ceiling. 

“T’ve got twelve miners on my branch now, day 
shift,’ Stanley said. ‘* Old man Puddick, the miser, 
has the best chamber, and he’s Number 4. No per- 
son likes him. Bottles White and that there Simon 
we was just speaking of have got the worst rooms. 
Simon’s 174; and that’s the highest number in the 
whole mine.” 

‘“ Bottles is 81,” recited the pupil. “ And they all 
got a right to four empties a day only if they can 
fill °em; they daresn’t keep two cars round the cham- 
ber the whole shift just to set on. And me and Sam 
has the say about who gets cars first, don’t we?” 

“Sure. And you unhitch Kitty mule and take her 
into the chambers to run a car out to the branch. 
She’s fine at it. She knows. Where’s the miner’s 
ticket on his loaded car, on my road?” 

“Tied on with string on a nail left-hand side on 
top.” 

“And what'd you do about it, first loaded car you 
take in the morning?” 

“T put that there number down on my big sheet- 
iron, plain in chalk!” Adam declaimed. With a 
flourish, he turned’ and wrote upon the stove-pipe: 
“174.” “Like that. And the second car after that, 
and the third. When there’s four or five, that’s our 
trip! I hang up my sheet-iron, and Sam and me we 
take the four cars *bout a mile and give ’em to the 
lokie.” 

“And be sure you bring three-four empties back 
each trip, too, when you come, else you’ll get an.extra 
two miles walkin’. Last Sat’day I done eighteen 
miles, kid, reg’!ar trips; and you bet a day like that 
tires you some! Snatch a ride when you can, but 
dcen’t fall under the cars. Now, go on write out two 
more trips.” 

Adam inscribed numbers on the stove-pipe unfalter- 
ingly; his instructors in school would not have be- 
lieved that he had such a head for figures! Stanley 
and the men looked on with approval. 

“Sure. You keep ’em on your sheet-iron all day in 
the exact order you send cut them cars in your trips, 
not hind side nor mixed. Sam Turkas, my runner, 
don’t read nor write nor figure, so you have to. And 
Til give you my time-book to carry in your inside 
pocket, and you copy ’em down into it in just the 
order they went out in, same as on the sheet-iron. 
Remember, in the breaker the docking-boss takes off 
the tickets in order straight the way they come. If 
you was to write ’em down careless and mixed, the 
pay-oflice is sure to notice. and blame it on to Sam 
and me.” 

Adam’s whole being gripped these instructions. 
Muddle the record? Mix the numbers? Not he! 

“ First thing to-morrow, Henry Entle comes to you 
for it, and copies down in his book the cars IT run out 
to-day before Joker handed me that kick. After he’s 
wrote it in his book, you wash the sheet-iron clean; 
and next day he takes what vou do to-morrow. See?” 

Yes; Adam saw. 

* But wouldn’t my runner have to do a single thing, 


.and me a-workin’ all the time?” he objected loftily. 


“Oh, he jumps them three-ton cars back on the 
track with a claw-bar when they skip the rails,” a 
man of the cirele contributed, “ That’s what you ain’t 
the size to do, y’know. Sam can’t help it that he ain’t 
educated. He’s a good runner, as you'll find.” 

And so, for half an hour longer, they stuffed his 
young brain with practical matters. He must never 
go without matches, a handful at least. He must 
never take chances on his lamp, but carry the tin oil- 
flask with him. He must never open a door of old 
workings, nor a door that the fire-boss had marked 
dangerous. He must remember where the drinking- 
water pipes came down, in case he had a scraped foot 
or a cut finger: the water in the ditches was sulphuric 
and poisoned a wound. He mustn't worry about 
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ghosts and dead men; the anthracite cases of appari- 
tions were really very rare. And lastly, if anything 
uncommon happened to happen, rely on Sam Turkas. 


II 


T was dark when his mother waked Adam. He 

rolled over in bed and scraped his ribs on some- 
thing hard. It was the handle of Stanley’s braided 
leather mule-whip which he had taken to bed with 
him, as a girl takes her doll-baby. 

Pink as a pearl was the March morning when Adam 
and four big drivers stood on the cage together and 
saw the yard-level rise up with instant suddenness 
to blot out vistas and the skv. The sensation of being 
lowered at speed, with nothing to hold on to, was dis- 
quieting to the new breakfast in one’s stomach; but 
otherwise Adam was calm, 

“Me for the third vein,” he said, with an air. 
‘ilenry has took me on for our Stanley’s place, 
*cause it’s the last two weeks of mining.” 

“Tm in the third.” 

“You want to go to the barn first and hitch up. 
Tl show you.” 

“Lord, I wisht I wasn’t going in to-day!” yawned 
the tallest and thinnest. “T'll be terrible glad to go 
on strike and get rested up from the last two months, 
for one! Wisht I was Stanley, on a bed! Say, 
wait till you sce what work means, that’s all!” 

The third vein was at five hundred and thirty feet; 
the cage stopped, and the footman let them through 
his gate. The seniors lighted Adam’s lamp from theirs. 
They took him to the mule barn and gave him over 
to Sam Turkas, his runner. Thus the long day began. 


It was an eighteen-mile day on their branch, nine 
trips of a mile and a mile back, and even the noon- 
ing cut short for the haulage crews. A desperate 
hurry possessed the whole mine; even accidents de- 
ferred themselves. The world was clamoring for 
coal. 

Toward five, Adam had backed out the sixth car 
from Miser Puddick’s chamber and chalked a “4” ou 
the sheet-iron for the sixth time that day. And Pud- 
dick had the brass to be disagreeable about the 
service. 

“Where you been? 
seairt of the cars?” 

*’Bout my business,” Adam stated. “Why? Was 
you wanting me to find your spees for you, gran’- 
pop?” 

Puddick switched out with a handy mining needle. 
Adam skipped, and the blow cut under him. 

“Yah! Yah!” 

“Well! You gimme another two cars, baby, and 
I'll let you go without the lickin’ you need.” 

“You had six, you old panhandler. ‘Sides, your 
laborer’s gone home used up. You know why.” For 
it was the miner’s agreeable habit to work his man 
half to death with sledging and cleaning and loading. 
If Puddick gave an ounce of help, he extorted a cash 
refund on pay-day. If now he could load and send 
out a seventh ear with the cleaned and broken coal 
which his helper had made ready, he would save for 
himself the whole sum of forty-five cents allowed the 
laborer per car, and could use the man for new work 
to-morrow morning. 

“Six, says you? Seven! 
my cars! I know you!” 

Adam displayed the sheet-iron with its chalked 
figures. 

“No, I ain’t. Here ’tis, all straight. You can 
look.” 

“Seven, I say! Why ain’t they got a driver big 
enough to know figgers?” 

“Six, Whiskers!” responded Adam firmly. 

“Tl break your back!” roared Puddick. “ Seven! 
You’re a thief—you know you be! If they got to 
put a liar on this road, why ain’t they took a grown- 
up one?” 

Rancorous from these indignities, but holding out 
firmly against the myth of the seventh car, Adam re- 
treated from this chamber, and went on out the 
branch, The last place belonged to 174—that Simon 
Piteavage who had married the belle. It had been 
one of the lesser interests of this marvelous day 
that Adam had found in Simon the nameless hero 
who had saved him from a watery grave last summer 
in the swimming-place up river. Simon, therefore, 
was his friend. 

But the friend was sitting alone in utter depression 
on a heap of waste, while water trickled and dropped 
en him from the bad roof. 

“ What’s eatin’? you?” inquired the new driver. 
“Sick? You wasn’t mopin’ like this, ’s mornin’. Get 
a move on and send out some coal, can’t yor? It’s 
after four o’clock. and you only done three.” 

The young miner looked up. 

“Oh, it’s you again, is it? Why, what’s the good? 
This here place is so slaty, I get docked three ears 
for mining three cars. My powder to-day comes to 
ninety cents, about. My dago’s sick, and I been labor- 
ing myself; that’s a dollar thirty-five I draw for the 
three cars. Powder out, I’m forty-five cents to the 
good. I might have to take sixty cents’ worth to 
blow down what ’ud finish ’nother car, see? And then 
I'd have thirty cents.” 

“Tf they wouldn’t dock vou—” 

“ But they would!” Simon insisted, with a groan. 
*T would myself, if TI was a docking-boss. This here 
is terrible bad coal. You couldn’t blame him for see- 
ing that, up in daylight. It ain’t fit to mine. All it’s 
good for is to sell to the local trade that’s completely 
hug to buy anything!” 

“You better have stayed a company hand.” For 


Cryin’ for your bottle? Or 


You been stealing one of 
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Nine multimillionaires of 
the New York Yacht Club 
are amusing themselves, 
this summer, racing their 
**one-design’’ 50-foot sloops 
in the waters of Long Island 
Sound. The owner, or his 
amateur _ representative, 
sails each race, and at the 
season’s end prizes are 
awarded to the leaders in 
the series of some twenty- 
five races. 

John P. Morgan, head of 
the great banking house, is 
seen sailing his own yacht, 
the ‘‘ Grayling,”’ at the left. 
The picture above repre- 
sents the close finish of a 
race at Oyster Bay. G. M. 
Hecksher’s ‘‘ Acushla’”’ is in 
the lead, Mr. Morgan’s 
‘*Grayling’’ is second, and 
Harry Payne Whitney’s 
‘* Barbara ”’ is third. 

The other six boats built 
for this series are owned 
and sailed by George F. 
Baker, Jr., of the First Na- 
tional Bank, W. E. Dodge, 
Fembroke Jones, C. C. 
Rumrill, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, and R.N. Ellis. 
Most of these men are not 
only competent but expert 
managers of yachts —- the 
present generation having 
been trained from boyhood 
to perpetuate the tradi- 
tional sport of the Wall 
Street magnate. 








T has been a long time since a yachting season has 

been as interesting as the present one. This is 

due principally to the many new boats that have 

made their appearance, and to the formation of 

some new racing classes; but, above all else, its 

success can be laid largely, both directly and indi- 
rectly, to the new one-design class of 50-foot sloops 
promoted by members of the New York Yacht Club. 
Not since the same club brought out the one-design 30- 
jooters eight years ago (which incidentally produced 
the keenest racing of any class ever formed) has such 
a large class been seen, both in respect to the number 
and size of the boats. 

Nine one-design boats in the hands of experienced 
sailors will always produce the best of sport, and when 
the boats are 72 feet long over all, as are those under 
discussion, it is something of a trick to handle them, 
and it means that a man must be “on to his job” 
every minute. Incidentally, there have been but few 
one-design classes where the boats have been larger 
than these. The only ones that can be recalled are the 
70-foot class, to which four boats were built in 1900, 
and the 57-footers, built in 1907. 

There has always been some criticism of one- design 
classes on the ground that they do not produce as in- 
structive or interesting sport as open-class racing, for 
the reason that the boats are all the product of one 
designer and that there is thus not the incentive for 
improvement in design and speed as where the boats 
are by different designers, each striving to outdo the 
other, Be that as it may, there is no doubt that, as 





far as the sport goes for those that participate——and 
in the last analysis they are the ones most vitally con- 
cerned,—the best racing is had in one-design classes, 
where all the boats are identical and the result hinges 
on the skill and ability of the helmsman. This con- 
tention has been proved repeatedly in the New York 
30-foot Class, in the 57-foot Class, in the Larchmont 
Intercluh Class, and other one-design classes, and it 
is doubtful if any one who has raced in any of these 
classes would give up one-design racing for the uncer- 
tainty of an open class. As far as speed goes, too, it 
is probable that the boats of this new class are faster 
han anything of their size that has been built under 
the Universal Rule, and Herreshoff seems even to have 
improved upon himself in these boats, judging by 
their performance alongside of other boats of approxi- 
mately the same size. 
The promoters of the class were wise in oo > 

a provision that the boats were to be sailed by their 
owners or by their amateur representatives, thus 
keeping the handling of the boats always in the hands 
of an amateur. This in itself is an excellent thing, 
and the boats are just about the limit of size on which 
this could be done. The 70-footers, and even the 57’s, 
are a little too large for one man to be in complete 
control, much of the work of trimming sails, ete., 
heing necessarily left to others. Some of the men who 
own these boats are comparatively new at the racing 
game. Among these may be mentioned George F. 
Baker, Jr., and M. G. Hecksher, neither of whom has 
had much experience in boats of this size, while Pem- 
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brcke Jones has not devoted much time to yachting 
since he sailed one of the old Newport 30-footers. 
With nine boats of this size coming down the line to- 
gether, each scrapping for position, it will take quick 
thinking and skilful handling to keep them apart, and 
undoubtedly there will be many exciting and _ spec- 
tacular moments throughout the season just before 
the starting-gun fires. 

The coming of this class in the New York Yacht 
Club ought to do a great deal for the sport of sailing, 
which in the last ten years seems to have been on the 
decline in this organization. Outside of its annual 


, cruise, the New York Yacht Club regattas have been 


marked by a dwindling number of starters, until their 
races attracted less attention than those of many 
other clubs on Long Island Sound; but the coming 
of this new class, and the continued interest in the 
80-foot class, seems to indicate that the racing spirit 
is again coming to the front. 

A brief analysis of the new boats shows a good- 
looking hull, with a long forward overhang and a 
rather short after overhang, fair displacement (about 
24 tons), sharp forward sections, and a tall narrow 
rig. The rig is of the prevailing knockabout type, 
with a single jib leading to the stem- head and the 
raast and topmast. all in one piece. The rig is moderate 
and well inboard, with the exception of the club top- 
sail, which is an immense sail, the yard being 35 feet 
in length and projecting some 15 feet above the top- 
mast head. In the light weather of the Sound, how- 
ever, they should be able to carry this easily, 
























































































































































































































THE TRADERS IN WOMEN 


The First Report of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Bureau for the Study of the Social Evil 


BY GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 





ridicule, or disgust, or hysteria. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Bureau of Social 
modern scientific spirit. 





Civilization is largely a state of mind. 
For years we have approached the great question of the Social Evil either in 


Its first report, based on the records of 15,000 girls, 
is unemotional and without recommendations, and lays the foundation for a sane 
treatment of this overwhelming problem. 

Mr. George Kibbe Turner, one of the recognized authorities upon the white 
slave question, summarizes this report below for Harrer’s Wrekty readers. 


Hygiene is now approaching it in the 








assertion is founded upon an actual count of 
14,926 women made by investigators in Man- 
hattan between January 24 and November 15, 
1912, 

The first part of Mr. Kneeland’s report 
deals with a classification of the types of mar- 
kets at which this army of women offer them- 
selves. Its conclusion says: “It is surely no 
exaggeration to maintain that prostitution in 
New York City is widely and openly exploited 
as a business enterprise. The exploiters, the 
seenes of their operations, their methods, their 
associates, and their victims are all equally 
notorious.” 

The 1,600 places treated in the first chap- 
ters are vice resorts in the strictest sense. 
In the second part of the book, such places 
as the disorderly saloons and dance-halls 
are discussed, under the head of * Places Whici 
Cater to Vice.” There are hundreds of these. 
Of 765 saloons investigated out of the 4,600 
saloons in Manhattan, nearly half were found 
to contain immoral women; of 75 dance-halls 
reported upon by investigators in the spring of 
1912, only five were characterized as “ decent.” 
The excursion-boats—carrying tens of thou- 
sands every Sunday—were in many instances 
found to cater to vice. 

3ut the great interest of the book naturally 
centers in the section devoted to the exploiters: 
the men—for they are largely men—who are 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr. 
THE MULTIMILLIONAIRE SOCIOLOGIST WHO HAS ORGANIZED 
AND FINANCED A BUREAU FOR THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY 
OF THE SOCIAL EVIL 


OHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., was foreman, in 

1910, of the Grand Jury investigation of the 

so-called “white slave” trade in New York 

City. That body recommended the formation 

of a commission to study this subject, and 

subsequently Mr. Rockefeller brought about 
the formation of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, of 
which he is chairman. 

The most thorough and careful study of the social 
evil in modern times is being conducted under this 
body—a study backed by unlimited means, and pur- 
sued in the same sober and scientific spirit that has 
characterized the other philanthropic, educational, 
and medical work connected with the Rockefeller name. 

First of all, a laboratory of social hygiene was es- 
tablished in connection with the New York State 
Reformatory for Women, for the study of individual 
women, and put in charge of Miss Katharine Bement 
Davis, superintendent of the Reformatory, and a mem- 
ber of Mr. Rockefeller’s Bureau. 

Then, in 1912, George J. Kneeland, who was _ in 
charge of the Chicago Vice Commission’s investiga- 
tion, was placed at the head of a general investiga- 
tion of the conditions of vice in New York during 
that year, and, not long after, Abraham Flexner, 
whose investigation of American and European med- 
ical schools had given him an international reputa- 
tion, was sent to study the problems of prostitution 
as it exists in Europe: and Raymond R. Fosdick, 
formerly commissioner of accounts in New York City, 
was later delegated to study the European systems of 
police—ineluding, of course, their relations to the 
social evil. 

The first fruit of this elaborate series of investiga- 
tions is seen in the publication by the Century Com- 
pany of the book, “ Commercialized Prostitution in 
New York City,” which gives the results of the study 
of Mr. Kneeland and Miss Davis. 


The Army of 15,000 Vicious Women 


HE investigation of Mr. Kneeland was confined to 

Manhattan alone, and describes conditions as they 
existed in 1912. The force of investigations could not 
hope to find all of the vicious resorts that were then 
operating; but they did actually establish, largely by 
personal visitation, the existence of more than 1,600 
places. 

“It is safe to say,” the book declares, “that a 
total, in round numbers, of 15,000 does not overstate 
the number of professional prostitutes in Manhattan. 
This estimate does not include occasional or clandes- 
tine prostitutes; it includes those only who publicly 
offer themselves for sale in the public marts.” This 


held responsible for the conditions. 


. New York, Center of International 
Exploiters 


HK present investigation, says the book, has 

established the faet that “the business of 

prostitution in New Yerk City is exploited and, 

for the most part, controlled by men. The names 

and addresses of more than 500 men so engaged have 

heen secured, together with personal descriptions and 
the records of many of them.” 

The magnates at the head of the business are first 
considered, under the head of “The Owner.” “ For 
several years,” says Mr. Kneeland, * thirty one-dollar 
houses ef prostitution in the Tenderloin have been 
operated as a ‘combine’ under the direct control of 
fifteen or more men, These individuals have been in 
business for many years in New York City, as well 
as in other cities both in this country and abroad. 
They buy and sell shares in these houses among them- 
selves. The value of the shares depends upon the 
ability of the owners to maintain conditions in whieh 
the houses. being unmolested, are permitted to make 
large profits. ‘The man who proves himself capable 
of acting thus, through business sagacity and political 
pull, is called ‘ the King,’ 

“The majority of men exploiters of prostitutes in 
New York City are foreigners by birth. ‘ome of 
them have been seducers of defenseless women all 
their lives. The owners in question did not come di- 
rectly to America. Some of them drifted to other 
parts of Europe with young girls, whom they had 
secured in the small towns or cities of their own 
countries. South Africa was a favorite destination. 
Their trail of seduction and corruption can be traced 
through Argentine, Brazil, Cuba, Canada, Alaska, 
and the large cities of our own country—Sar Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Butte, Denver, 
Omaha, St. Louis. Chicago, Pittsburg, Philadelphia. 
Finally, they realize their hopes in New York 
City. Here they have made a center, and from this 
center they go back over the old trail from time 
to time. 

“Tf a composite photograph could be made of typi- 
cal owners of vice resorts, it would show a large, well- 
fed man about forty years of age and five feet eight 
inches in height. His clothes are of the latest cut 
in design, and carefully pressed. A heavy watch- 
chain adorns his waistcoat. a large diamond sparkles 
in a black necktie, and his fat, chubby fingers are 
encireled with gold and diamond rings.” 


The Minor Traffickers 


HE procurers—the typical “white slavers ”’—are 
shown in their operation upon steamboat excur- 
sions, in amusement parks and dance-halls. choosing 
“with almost unerring judgment the type of girl who 
may be pliable to their will.’ The career of the cadet 
is given as he rises, through the pool-parlor and the 
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dance-hall, to his own management of a girl or a 
“string ” of them, and the work of the women selected 


to Ihahage houses is deseribed. In the ease of the 
* combine in New York they were the agents of 
the men who own the places. “* When an arrest has 


to be made, they are the ones who have to go to 
jail. The large majerity of these were born in for- 
eign countries. They have had years of experience in 
operating houses in many cities of North and South 
America and South Afriea.” 

This commercial organization of vice resorts is 
blamed specifically for the exploitation of women. 
* Houses of prostitution can not exist.” says the con- 
clusion of the discussion of exploiters, “ except through 
traflicking in women. As soon as houses are set up, 
an opportunity for trade is created. The proprietors 
give specific orders to the procurer—for young girls, 
for innocent girls, for blondes. ‘The white-slave trade 
is, then, not only a hideous reality, but a reality 
almost wholly dependent upon the existence of houses 
of prostitution.” 


The Share of the Real-Estate Owner 


NDIRECTLY, but almost as consciously as by the 

resort-keeper, the profit of the business is absorbed 
by the property-owner. In February, 1912, a woman 
investigator, visiting 122 real-estate agents for the 
alleged purpose of renting an apartment for im 
moral purposes. had only 17. outright refusals. 
The rent, in many cases, was openly advanced on 
the assumption that the place was to be put to 
vicious uses 

The shares in houses of prostitution were found to 
be sold only to persons well known to the owners, 
but there were various hang-outs where transactions 
of this kind went on. The meeting-places for the ex- 
ploiters of this trade are many and well known, and 
form centers of the business. Sales of third interests 
in houses, ranging from $500 to $3,000 in price, were 
witnessed personally by the investigators of the Bu- 
reau. 

The business is, of course, highly speeulative—de- 
pendent upon many doubtful factors; but, with any 
chance for extended operation, it is wonderfully profit- 
able. Investigators who frequented the “ hang-outs ” 
of the operators, and secured their contidence, reported 
some businesses running on the basis of more than 
$100,000 in annual gross receipts. The operator of 
the house not only receives half or this as his share, 
but gets back much more by many charges against 
the inmates for clothing and food. As against such 
receipts, the regular operating expenses are com- 
paratively small—calculated at not over a quarter 
of the receipts, in tabulated estimates of a group of 
houses. 


The Illiterate Foolish Girl 


R. KNEKLAND’S investigations, as recorded in the 

volume, dealt quite largely with the commerciali- 
zation of vice in New York. Miss Davis’ study ap- 
proaches the subject, naturally, from the stand- 
point of the girl exploited. Her statisties are taken 
largely from inmates of her own institution at Bed- 
ford; but she uses, for comparison, studies of other 
girls made in other New York institutions, and of some 
1,100 street girls in New York City. Her conclusions 
are highly illuminating—especially in the case of the 
Bedford girls, who, being under extended observation, 
furnish a body of knowledge concerning the prostitute 
which is most important. 

Her figures show several very definite faets, In 
the first place, the girls come into the life very young. 
They are seventeen years old, on an average, when 
their first sexual offense takes place; and eighteen 
vears and ten months old when they begin their 
profession. They are surprisingly uneducated. Forty- 
five per cent. have never finished the primary grades 
ef common school, and only seven per cent. have 
finished grammar-school. About a quarter are men 
tally defective. Only one in ten of the women med- 
ically inspected was free from venereal disease. 

Miss Davis’ figures throw most interesting light 
upon the theory of economic causes for prostitution 
now so commonly advanced. Whatever the indirect in- 
fluence of poverty may be, it is quite clear that, 
directly, it does not appear as a great contributing 
force. Of all the girls examined upon this point, 
amounting to nearly 700, less than three per cent. 
gave poverty as the cause that led them into 
that life. 





A great murder trial is a trag- 
acled out before a_ nation. 
Romance, horror, sympathy hold 
its great audience — but princi- 
pally the suspense over its outcome. 
Historic murder cases the 
unsolved riddle of guilt from one 
generation to the next. 

All France was divided over the 
Chambige Affair. It was the sub- 
ject of a widely read novel in a 
It is still an 


edy 


pass 


previous generation. 
unanswered doubt. 

Was Chambige a genius in love, 
or a cruel madman? Was Madame 
Marlier a suicide, or the victim 
of the strange whim of a maniac? 

Mrs. Lowndes’ clear statement 
presents all the known facts an 
this historic mystery. 











THE 


HAMBIGE 


AFFAIR 


N one of those beautiful and pleasantly 
warm afternoons which often visit the 
north of Africa in the winter, a young 
Frenchman named Henri Chambige hailed 
a cab on the great square of the town 
of Constantine, the capital of Algiers. 

\s it happened, the driver knew quite well who 
his fare was. This small, ugly, excitable-looking youth 
belonged to the ruling class in the colony; he was 
generous and kind-hearted. and, what to French peo- 
ple in any class of life would seem of more conse- 
quence, Henri Chambige, in spite of his being only 
two-and-twenty years of age, was already a distin- 
guished literary man. 

This afternoon young Chambige told the cabman 
to drive out to Sadi Mabrouk, a suburb of the town, 
to the beautiful villa of the Marliers. 

The driver also knew all about the Marliers. Mon- 
sieur Marlier, a clever, good-looking man still on the 
right side of forty. was the chief engineer of the Al- 


gerian railway system; his wife, Héléne, was younger 





“Her touch filled me with joy and anguish. ‘ Pity 
me!’ I cried. ‘Yes, you may indeed pity me!’ ” 


than her husband, and. in spite of the fact that 
her hair had turned white prematurely, she was still 
considered a very levely woman, She was exception- 
ally kind-hearted and sweet-natured, a tender mother 
to her two little daughters, and a most devoted wife 
to her husband, to whom her marriage had been the 
outcome of a charming romance, for he had been poor, 
she rich, and they had waited for each other almost 
as long as Jacob waited for Rachel. 

The fact that the cab-driver knew Madame Marlier 
is worth mentioning, for his subsequent evidence 
proved that, even among a class ready to suspect 
evil, Héléne Marlier was regarded as above suspicion. 

To return to the fateful day when the mysterious 
tragedy took place which was to make the world 
ring with this poor lady’s name. When he had 
arrived at his friends’ villa, Henri Chambige went 
into the house, and after a few minutes came out 
again, accompanied by Madame Marlier and a woman 
servant to whom she remarked: “I am just going 
with Monsicur Chambige to his mother’s villa. Please 
see that the children have their tea when they have 
done playing in the garden.” 

‘the villa to which Madame Marlier alluded was in 
the country, two miles from her house, and some time 
before she had kindly offered the owner, young Cham- 
bige’s mother, to keep the keys and see that the 
place was occasionally aired and opened. 

On the way to the villa Henri Chambige behaved 
in rather an odd way, or so the cab-driver thought. 
He began singing, at the top of his voice, a song 
well known in France. the first line of which may 
be translated, “ Good-by, last morning of my life!” 

When at last they reached the empty villa, Henri 
Chambige helped Madame Marlier to alight from the 
open carriage. “ You will have to wait a little while,” 
he said to the driver, “fer we shall probably stay 
some time here.” 

The two went up the steps of the villa—young 
Chambige, the lad of two-and-twenty, and Madame 
Marlier, the charming, delightful woman of three- or 
four-and-thirty—and disappeared through the door. 
Then Chambige, turning, did a rather singular thing 
—he locked the house door behind himself and his 
companion. 

And then began what seemed to the cabman out- 
side an interminably long wait in the hot, still air, 
and as the minutes dragged on the driver’s astonislt- 
ment that his fare and Madame Marlier stayed so 
long in the house increased. 

Suddenly, after two long hours had gone by, there 
‘ame the terrifying sound of firearms. 

Then, once more, dead silence. 

Jumping hurriedly from the carriage, the man tried 
to effect an entrance into the villa, but the lock 
stood fast. Again he got up on to his seat, and again 
there came that sharp, thudding sound of shots; and 
a moment later two young men, friends of Chambige, 
ame up to the door. They had hurried, in apparently 
breathless haste, and on foot, from the town of Con- 
stantine. 

“Ts Monsieur Chambige here?” they asked anxiously. 

“Yes,” said the driver. “He has been in_ there 
ever so long with Madame Marlicr. A few minutes 
ago I heard shots being fired.” 
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“He was stretching out his hand for the revolver. 


“We fear something terrible has happened!” they 
both exclaimed. “ Will you help us to break our 
way into the villa?” 

In spite of considerable difficulty, this was accom- 
plished; and then the three men wandered through 
the sunny lower rooms of the silent house. There 
was no one there, and with beating hearts they went 
to the upper floor; and there, in the principal bed- 
room of the villa, a terrible sight met their eyes. 

Lying on a couch near the bed was Madame Marlier, 
dead. Writhing in agony on the floor by her side 
was Henri Chambige, with blood streaming from two 
bullet-holes through his cheeks. 

As they came in, he was stretching out his hand 
for the revolver witn which his wounds, and the 
wound that had killed Héléne Marlier, had evidently 
been inflicted. 

* Let me die!” he cried wildly. 
her! Let me die!” 

Needless to say, one of his friends snatched the 
revolver from his hand; and then the three men made 
desperate, futile efforts to bring the unhappy woman 
to life again. But she had been shot in the temple; 
death must have been practically instantaneous. 

With bewildered horror and pain, they left the 
body of the unfortunate woman alone in the villa, 
and transported their friend, whose wounds they 
thought were far more serious than they turned out 
to be, back to his stepfather’s house in Constantine, 
leaving word, on the way, at the Villa Marlier of 
the awful thing that had happened at the Villa 
Chambige, 


“Tecan not outlive 


II 


UDICIAL procedure in France is very different from 

that which obtains in any English-speaking coun- 
try. In France, as we all know, the first thought of 
the examining magistrate is to get at the truth with- 
out. any over-tender feeling for the life of whoever may 
or may not have committed the crime in question. 
Accordingly, within an hour of young Chambige’s re- 
turn to Constantine, he was being pressed with eager 
questions by the examining magistrate—who, by the 
way, was an intimate friend of Madame Marlier. 

At first Chambige refused to say anything; indeed, 
he did nothing but repeat, in varying tones of an- 
guish, despair, revolt, and longing: “ Let me die! I 
only wish to die! Why did I not kill myself? How 
is it that I have outlived her?” 

At last, however, amid sighs, groans, and_ tears, 
and speaking also with very great difliculty—for the 
wounds in his cheek, though not dangerous, were vet 
terribly painful—young Chambige told the magistrate 
an extraordinary, and to his listener an utterly in- 
credible, story. 

“T loved Madame Marlier,’ 
“and she loved me! father 
deceit, rather than embark on 
we decided to die together—-” 

Now, the examining magistrate was not 
sieur Marlier’s intimate friend, he was also hon- 
orably attached to his friend’s wife. It seemed to 
him inconceivable that the woman he had known so 
long as a loving wife, and as a devoted, over-anxious 
mother, could have loved this youth, who was not only 


> he said dramatically, 
than lead a life of 
an illicit love affair, 


only Mon- 








‘Let me 











!’ he cried wildly. 








‘I can not outlive her!’”’ 






twelve years younger than herself, but ugly and, as 
he now showed himself, without self-control. 

“Impossible!” he cried stoutly. ‘ Chambige, I 
am sure you are lying! Remember that you will 
have to prove that this incredible assertion of yours 
is true before the slightest credence will be given you.” 

3ut, though the worthy magistrate did not believe 
Chambige’s story, the facts themselves spoke with a 
terrible, silent eloquence. Why did Madame Marlier 
accompany the young man to the empty house? How 
was it that there was no sign of a struggle having 
taken place? Indeed, there was actually a smile on 
the dead woman’s face; she looked as if she had ecom- 
posed herself for sleep before the fatal shot was fired. 

But we have all experienced the state of mind tiiat 
makes us say, “I should not believe it, even it I 
were to see it with my own eyes!” Such was the 
noble, trusting attitude of Héléne Marlier’s peor hus- 
band. From the first horrible moment when he learned 
the awful facts of the case, he behaved with dignity 
and restraint. He refused even to consider the ques- 
tion of his wife’s dishonor; he denied with cold scorn 
the possibility of her having had an infatuation for 
a youth so much younger than herself. And his atti- 
tude was shared by Héléne’s many friends and relatives. 

On the other hand, Henri Chambige was not with- 
out his devoted allies. His own family declared him 
to be perfectly truthful. Friends of his traveled all 
the way from Paris to testify on oath that for the 
last two years they had been aware that he had a 
serious, absorbing love affair in his life, which had 
altered him from a rather fast, reckless young man 
to a sober, thoughtful worker. 

The only proof he was abie to adduce of the truth 
of his strange story were certain entries in his diary. 
For Henri Chambige, like many young Frenchmen of 
his type, kept a very elaborate diary, in which he 
put down, not only what happened day by day, but 
the state of his mind, heart, and conscience. But he 
was unable to show a single scrap of Madame Mar- 
lier’s handwriting. The only missive he had ever 
received from her was a telegram of condolence de- 
spatehed shortly after the death of his sister. 


And now we must go back and consider how far 
the past life of young Chambige gave evidence sup- 
porting the strange story of secret passion which he 
invited in the elaborate account of his friendship with 
Héléne Marlier, written by him at the request of 
the legal authorities during the time which elapsed 
between the tragedy and his trial for murder. 

Could he prove his story true, could he, that is, 
persuade judge and jury that Madame Marlier wished 
to die with him, his acquittal was certain, and he 
would have joined the long roll of Frenchmen who 
have thought the world well lost for love. 


Henry Chambige was the only son of a well-known 
lawyer of Algiers. But his youth was shadowed by 
the fact that his father committed suicide. 

He had, however, a fond mother, and, though she 
married again, the tie between herself and her son 
was in no sense weakened, and a large sum was spent 
on his education. He soon showed marked literary 


gifts. At the age of eighteen he published a volume 





























of verse which was favorably received, and he began a 
curious philosophical work on the effects of the passion 
of love on the brain. In spite of his plainness and his 
delicacy of health, there was something very attractive 
about Henri Chambige’s character, and he soon be- 
came a well liked member of Paris literary society. 

On his twenty-first birthday his mother begged him 
to come and spend a long holiday with her at Con- 
stantine, where she lived with her second husband 
and with her young married daughter. It was then 
that there took place his first meeting with the woman 
who, according to his own account, was to exercise 
so terrible and so disastrous an effect on his life. 

Madame Marlier and the sister of Chambige were 
friends, and the former freauently came to the house 
where the young man was spending the winter; but 
in those early days they seem simply to have formed 
a pleasant acquaintenceship. The young poet some- 
times called on the Marliers, and was kindly weleomed 
by both husband and wife. And then, in due course, 
he went back to Paris. 

Months went by, and in the following 
July the married sister to whom he had 
heen so devoted suddenly died. - Cham- 
bige hastened to Constantine in order to 
comfort his mother, and his friendship 
with his dead sister’s one-time intimate 
friend became closer, the more so that the 
Marliers were themselves in the saddest 
mourning, for they, in the interval, had 
lost their only son, a child of three. 


T saw Iler again through a veil of tears 
[noted Chambige in his strange apologia}. 
The day after my arrival in Constantine she 
came to the house. I saw Her alone. It 
was as if I saw Her for the first time. I 
opened my heart and entreated Her to enter 
its inmost secret chamber. I revealed to 


Iler my most intimate thoughts. She lis- 
tened, full of silent, intense sympathy. And 
then she began telling me of her terrible 
loss and grief. She also allowed me to look 
into her heart. Oh, God! Oh, God! What 


would I not do to see you again, my Beloved! 


And after that day—that day of revela- 
tion—we were never happy unless we were 
together. Sad and mournful were we_ when 


Fate drove us apart! Every evening I used 
to ride from my mother’s villa to Her house, 
bringing her a bunch of lovely flowers. .. . 
jut I never told my love: and then, one day. 
she saw that I was, indeed, unhappy. With 
an impulsive gesture, Héléne, my pure angel, 
put her hand on my _ shoulder in order to 
console me. Ter touch filled me with burn- 
ing joy and anguish. “Pity me!” I cried. 
“Yes, vou may indeed pity me!" And then, 
suddenly, she told me that she loved me, and 


that she had loved me from our first meet- 
ing. As for me, I fell on my knees, as 


I would have fallen before a saint from 
Paradise. 


Sut Héléne thought our love was wicked. 


It was agony to her to feel that she was 
being, even in this comparatively innocent 
sense, unfaithful to her husband. 

“T feel as if T must tell him the truth,” 
she sometimes cried. Put I implored _ her 
not to do so. After all, we were doing 
nothing wrong, and I told her that if she 


confessed the truth to her husband he would 
almost certainly suspect that there had been 
far more in our friendship than there had 
been. She then implored me to leave Con- 
stantine. I did so... 
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doubt that he did 


There is no 
abruptly, in spite of his mother’s wish that he should 
stay on through the winter; further, several of his 


leave the colony 


intimates testilied that on his return to Paris the 
poet confided to them that he was in leve with a 
married woman in Algiers, and that. his passion was 
so absorbing that he could neither think nor work. 
He did not. however, tell any one her name. 

Time went on, and in January Henri Chambige re- 
ceived a telegram informing him that his mother was 
very ill. He set off instantly, and arrived at Con- 
stantine to find her a little better. It was then, ae- 
cording to that strange, pathetic statement which 
formed his only “defense,” that the pent-up passion 
in his heart and in that of Héléne Marlier suddenly 
burst forth. They felt that they could not again 
part—and part platonie friends. 

Then came the fatal day when he was to leave 
Constantine for Paris. Early in the morning he rode 


out to her house to say farewell: for he was aware 


tears’”’ 


“IT saw Her again through a veil of 
[noted Chambige in his strange apologia] 

























that her husband was absent on business. They met, 
or so he said—her servants vehemently denied it—- 
secretly, in the lovely garden of the Villa Marlier. 


“TI can not let you go again!” she cried, bursting into 
tears. “I would rather go away with you! Ah, if only 
I was as young as you are, we might begin life to- 
gether—” 

I fell at Her knees, intoxicated with joy and_ pride. 
“Ves,” I cried, “let us go away! Only give me a few 
hours in which to find some money, and we will fly to- 
gether.” 


And there is proof that yeung Chambige spent the 
rest of that morning and part of the early afternoon 
trying to procure a loan of five thousand franes, for 
he was accompanied during the whole of that fruitless 
quest by a young man, Paul Rieu, who was one of 
the two who followed him to the deserted villa and 
made the discovery we know. 


This friend left Chambige for half an hour, and it 
was during that half-hour that the poet bought a 


revolver and some ammunition. 

At last he came back to the Villa Marlier. Te rmshed 
into the house—we are following his own account— 
and told the woman he loved that, as he had not 
heen able to find the money, he was going away— 


o¢ 
Vs 5 
alone, 


Perhaps my wild manner or some word or two I let 
drop filled Tléléne with a terrible—a true suspicion. 

“7 know what you are going to do,” she cried. “ You 
are going to kill yourself! Rather than that, let us die 
together !" 

Hurriedly she put on her hat and cloak, and it was at 
her suggestion that I told the driver of my cab to take 
us to my mother’s villa. 

During our last drive together she bade me sing, and 
as IT sang she whispered to me what she had determined 
we should do. ‘ You must kiil me Jirst,”” she murmured. 
“for you, being a man, have more courage thaa I. I ask 
you to promise me, by all you hold sacred, that you will 
kill me first. 

And T gave her my promise! 

We went into my mother’s room, and there we gat 
down and had a long, ecstatic talk. T recited to her the 
verses I had written to her when we were far apart, 
and — reminded her of the many lovers who, since the 
world began, have died together. T also told her that all 
who had ever loved purely, passionately, as we did, would 
understand and defend us. 

“The only thing that makes me miserable,’ she said, 

is the awful thought of the way in which my death 
will dishonor my children.” 

“No, no; the whole world will admire us,” IT cried... . 

Before preparing to die she said to me, very «gently: 

“7 feel at once exquisitely content and exceedingly mis- 
erable tut) T love thee—-I love thee!’ She herself ar- 
ranged the muzzle of the revolver against her temple, and 
gave me the signal to pull the trigger. Then I turned 
the reyolver against my own temple, but the Fates were 
cruel and compelled me to live. 





So ended the sworn statement of Henri Chambige. 
Ill 


ND now comes the terrible mark of interrogation 

to which such varying answers were given. Did 
Henri Chambige inrent the whole of this strange, sad 
story, from a morbid wish to become infamously fa- 
mous ? 

Is it possible that Héléne Marlier, to all appearance 
an exceptionally happy wife and devoted mother, fell 
violently in love with a man of whom she had seen 
so very little and who was so much younger than 
herself? Further, is it) possible that, discovering the 
young man’s intention of destroying himself, such a 
woman as this would have insisted on their dying 
together ! ‘ 
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‘No; neither the one nor the other is possible!” 


So declared with one voice a formidable cloud of wit- 
nesses—ineluding her loving, faithful husband, her 
mourning mother, her brothers and sisters, and her 
host of friends. They all declared that Héléne was 
kind to this young man, this hysterical, morbid poet, 
simply because he was the brother of her dead friend. 
Chambige was sad, delicate in health, and dreadfully 
sensitive. She allowed him to come constantly to 
her house because he was idle and she was good- 
natured. Nay, more; she had even confided to certain 
of her friends that she found these constant visits 
of young Chambige a considerable worry in her busy, 
well filld life! 

And not only the friends and relations of poor 
Héléne Marlier, but all those in the colony who be- 
lenged to her own Huguenot faith, ineluding her 
respected pastor. insisted on saying that she was in- 
capable of having acted as this man declared her 
to have acted. 

They pointed out that she was no actress, and that 
she could not have played the part that he attributed 
to her; for, whether she was or was not in love with 
Chambige, there can be no doubt at all that, during 
the months their intrigue was said by him to have 
lasted, she was behaving to her husband in every way 
as the fondest and most devoted wife. Besides this, 
she was in daily communication with her mother, to 
whom she was telling all the little details of her 
daily life, including her constant care of her little 
girls’ health and happiness. ‘True, she had felt ter- 
iibly the death of her young son. But she was _ be- 
ginning to recover from her grief; and in one of her 
letters she had hinted that she hoped some day for 
another child—a_ boy. 


IV 


E come now to the trial of Chambige for the 

murder of Madame Marlier. The court was filled 
with enemies, for every person present either re- 
earded the poet as a hero or as a dastardly murderer, 
who, not content with killing his vietim, had tried 
ulso to destroy her honor. The public prosecutor first 
put Monsieur Marlier into the box. .Dressed in deep 
mourning but showing only restrained emotion, and 
carefully averting his eyes from the bowed figure in 
the dock, the husband of Iléléne Marlier gave his 
evidence in measured tones, 

“Tecan only aflirm,” he declared, “ by all T hold most 
sacred, and before the God in whom T believe, that 
{ am as sure as I am of my own life that my wife 
was faithful to me in thought, word, and deed during 
the whole of our married life. We fell in love when 
we were very yvoung—she was only sixteen. She 
waited for me, although she had many offers, for six 
years, till I was well enough off to make a home for 
her. No woman was ever a kinder, a better, and a 
sweeter wife than she was to me, and that to the 
very day of ler—” he waited a moment, and then 
deliberately uttered the word “* murder.” 

“T do not wish to go into the question of young 
Chambige,” he continued. ‘“ Chambige is a madman. 
I pity him as I do every lunatie who is afilicted 
with homicidal mania. T can not tell you why he 
has brought this disgraceful accusation against my 
poor wife, but Tam sure that he is not able to help 
it. He speaks thus because he is distraught.” 

This evidence of Monsieur Marlier naturally made 
a very deep impression on the jury-—it was so evi-> 
dent that he believed every word that he said. 

Then the mother of the dead woman came and gave 
evidence. Speaking in trembling accents, and with 
tar more feeling than the husband had chosen to show, 


she assured the jury that her daughter had _ been 
the happiest of wives, the most tender and careful of 
mothers, without a thought beyond her home and the 
interests of her husband and her children. She read 
to the jury the happy, cheerful letter which had been 
broken off in the middle of a sentence in order that 
Madame Marlier might accompany young Chambige 
to the fatal villa. 

“ You may wonder, gentlemen,” said the poor woman, 
“why my daughter went off like that to his mother’s 
cmpty villa with young Chambige. And yet the ex- 
planation is very simple. She had promised to look 
after the villa during the poor lady’s illness, and, as 
young Chambige was leaving the colony that day, 
there were certain things of his which he wanted to 
fetch away. She was willing to go with him and 
to have the pleasant drive, for it was a very hot 
day. As to why he killed my daughter, I can only 
agree with my son-in-law. Chambige is a degenerate 
and a maniac.” 

And then there followed a long string of witnesses, 
including the servants of the dead woman. They tes- 
tified that they had never seen anything in the least 
peculiar in her manner to the young man, and they 
also swore on oath that they had heard her more 
than once speak with annoyance of his constant. visits. 
Indeed, she had actually given orders at one time that 
if he came in the morning, when she was busy with 
her accounts and household matters, he was not to 
be admitted! 

Then the defense called Henri Chambige’s relations 
and friends to testify to their high opinion of 
the young man’s honor and_ truthfulness. | Those 
of his friends who were able to swear that he had 
spoken to them of his love for a married woman in 
Algiers were listened to very coldly both by the jury 
and the public; for, whatever it may be in practice, 
in theory no man talks of such an affair, even to 
his closest and dearest friend. This unwritten law of 
honor young Chambige had, to a certain extent, 
broken: not to one, but to many, had he told of his 
love, his adoration of a married woman in the far-off 
colony where his mother dwelt. Tut he had never told 
any one her name. 

At last, after eloquent speeches from both the prose- 
cution and the defense—young Chambige was, of 
course, able to engage a great advocate to defend 
him, and it may easily be imagined how such a case 
would be treated by a Frenchman, how strong would 
be his appeal to the romantic sensibilities of the 
jury—Henri Chambige was solemnly condemned to 
death. 

The sentence was, however, commuted, within a very 
few days of the end of the trial, by the President of 
the republic; and we can not doubt that to the end 
of time the affaire Chambige will remain one of the 
greatest judicial mysteries ever tried. 

On the one side stands the young man’s own con- 
nected and consistent account of a great passion which 
death alone could keep pure and untarnished. On the 
other stands the unanimous testimony of all who knew 
the hapless object of this passion—that she was_ in- 
capable of a disloyal thought, and that, even sup- 
posing she had been stricken with so unlikely an 
infatuation, she could not have concealed it for a 
day from those around her, so frank, sincere, and 
womanly was her waole nature. 

It is an interesting fact. that for a brief time Cham- 
Lige was what is called a “holiday tutor” in the 
household of “ Gyp,” the famous novelist. She formed 
a very poor opirion cf the young man’s imental state, 
and, shortly after the tragic events here related, she 
wrote a novel, calied “Un Raté,” in which she told 
the tragic story in her own way. 


5] 





““* You will have to wait,’ he told the driver, ‘ for we shall probably stay some time.” The two disappeared through the door of the villa” 
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A Remedy for 
Inefhicient Legislation’ 


F are witnessing a great uprising 

of public opinion against the in- 

fluence of wealth and privilege in 

the affairs of government. That 

uprising has been characterized 

more by the vigor of its expres- 
sion than by the care with which it has studied 
out the evils against which it is directed. I be- 
lieve that the great need of to-day is thoughtful 
analysis of the conditions against which we are 
complaining, and careful study of proposed 
remedies. It is always more easy to denounce 
than it is to guide. And there will be required 
most courageous leadership in order that the 
efforts of the people should be directed into 
channels that will remedy those conditions and 
not make them worse. 

This criticism has, for many years, been directed 
at our legislatures, both federal and State. Our 
fathers used to speak of their representative as- 
semblies as the refuge of the liberties of the 
people; there is danger now that we shall come 
to think of them as the refuge of the powerful 
special interests of business. As to our federal 
government, this feeling has been signalized this 
year by the final passage of a constitutional 
amendment changing the method of electing our 
senators. This change, which has been accom- 
plished against all the inertia of our compli- 
cated system of amendment, has apparently been 
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the most successful river and harbor bill, from 
a congressional standpoint, is the one which dis- 
tributes most widely, and therefore most ineffee- 
tively from the standpoint of the work, the 
moneys to be expended. 

Tariff legislation, instead of being the great 
national instrument for upbuilding the industries 
of the country which Alexander Hamilton pro- 
posed, has long been carried on as a systematic 
series of deals between various manufacturing 
districts, and the hostility of Congress to a more 
scientific method has been recently illustrated 
by its abolition of the Tariff Commission, which 
was seeking to raise tariff-making to a more na- 
tional standpoint. 

It is impossible to exaggerate these local 
characteristics of Congress. They pervade all 
that it does, down to the insignificant details of a 
congressman’s work. He has become jthe at- 
torney for his district. His political life is 
dependent on it. Under the deep-rooted tradi- 
tions of our politics, if he fails to be returned 
in his district he can not run from any other 
district. He is out of publie life. And this 
dependence upon a comparatively small locality, 
where he is at the merey of comparatively few 
votes, controlled, possibly, by a single interest, 
tends to make him timid and subservient. Where 
the interest of the nation comes into conflict 
with the interest of his district, it must be 








instigated by popular dissatisfaction both with 
the Senate itself and with the methods of the 
State legislatures in conducting elections to the 
Senate. The criticism is aimed rather impar- 
tially at both bodies. Simultaneously, many of 
our States have been changing the structures of 
their constitutions so as to deprive their legis- 
latures altogether of final responsibility for some classes 
of legislation and to place it directly in the hands of 
the people, through the device of the Initiative and 
Referendum. 


Limiting Our Statute-Makers 


VEN more striking than either of these two recent 
manifestations is the process of change which has 
been taking place for many years in our State constitu- 
tions throughout the country. We have been packing 
into those constitutions, in greater and greater quantity, 
matters which normally should be left to the legislature 
for treatment in the statute law. We have thus been 
limiting the matters with which our lawmakers can deal 
to an increasingly greater extent, until now most of our 
State constitutions, instead of bei ‘ing charters of govern- 
ment, have become a complex mass of detail statute law. 
Our fathers used to demand in their constitutions that 
their legislatures should meet frequently. We now de- 
mand that they shall not meet so often. The constitu- 
tion of one of our States still contains both of these 
inconsistent provisions, one adopted in 1776 and the 
other in modern times. 

Before taking up a closer consideration of the subject, I 
wish to express my dissent from two methods which we 
commonly hear suggested for dealing with the trouble. 
In the first place, we often hear people say that the 
difficulty arises from the fact that we don’t get good 
enough men to go to Congress or to our legislatures, and 
that the only remedy is to improve the quality of such 
members. I do not think that such an attitude is really 
helpful. When a system of government is shown to be 
regularly and continually producing bad results, there is 
little use criticizing the individuals who compose it; 
there is something wrong with the system. As Edmund 
Burke expressed it one hundred and forty years ago in 
his “‘ Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontent’’: 

“Where there is a regular scheme of operations car- 
ried on, it is the system and not any individual person 
who acts in it that is truly dangerous.”’ 

I believe that the individuals who compose the mem- 
bership of our Congress and our legislatures are, on the 
aver age, not only fairly representative of the standards 
and character of our American life about them, but that 
the moral standards which they maintain and live up to 
in public life are rather higher than the moral standards 
of the business world about them. I believe that the 
fact that their labors produce ineffective and bad results 
is due, not to any general inferiority of their individual 
characters, but to the fact that they are laboring under a 
wretched and impossible sys a system which handi- 
caps efficiency and patriotism and promotes selfishness 
and even corruption. I should also say here that, in 
whatever specific examples I may mention in this discus- 
sion, I am not making personal criticism of individuals, 
but merely citing instances which I believe to be typical 
of the results of a system. 

In the second place, I wish to register my dissent from 
the view that we can make things better by taking legis- 
lation out of the hands of the people’s representatives 
and placing it in the hands of the people themselves. 
However useful we may or may not think such a device 
as the Referendum to be for certain classes of questions, 
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we must not forget that representative government as 
a whole is an evolution produced to meet the problems 
of a more complex age than the times when the people 
governed directly, through the Agora in Greece or the 
Witenagemot in Britain. Much of the diffie ulty of our 
present time has come from the fact that our own a; 
is getting more and not less complic: uted, and that the 
representative system which we have is being over- 
loaded by the pressure of new burdens. We shall not 
cure this difficulty by going back to the obsolete ma- 
chinery of a simpler age. 

I shall limit what I have to say to our federal law- 
making—to the executive and Congress of the United 
States: not because the evils there are worse than they 
are in our State governments,—on the contrary, in many 
respects they are not so bad,—but because of the fact 
that I regard the evils there as representative of a bad 
system which pervades both jurisdictions. 


National Interests Subordinated to Local Interests 


N the first place, when we come to examine the work 
of our houses of Congress, we find that there is a strong 
prevalence in both houses of what we may call the local 
over the national point of view. In a body which is 
supposed to represent the nation as a whole, we find 
that the interests of the nation are being constantly 
subordinated to local interests. 

We find, for example, that our army, instead of being 
concentrated and maintained at the places and in the 
manner recommended by the military authorities as most 
efficient and economical, is scattered throughout the 
country in numerous small and highly expensive posts, 
and that these posts exist to-day simply because the 
influence of the town or village or locality where they 
are placed, in having them maintained, outweighs the 
interest of Congress in the discipline and welfare of the 
army. 

We find, again, that our Navy Department is spending 
millions of dollars annually in the maintenance of navy 

yards wholly unnecessary and unfit for our modern navy. 
A few years ago, when the attention of the Chairman of 
the Naval Committee of the Senate was called to the 
fact that the capacity of some of these navy yards was 
not sufficient to harbor a modern dreadnought, he replied 
that that was the reason why he believed in smaller 
ships; and the sincerity of his belief was evidenced by 
his official recommendation. In other words, instead of 
our navy yards being fitted to our navy, our navy must 
be fitted to our navy vards and to the interests of the 
towns around them. These ex: amples are merely typical. 
If Congress will allow the special interest. of a locality to 
trifle with such vital matters as national defense, what 

“an we hope for in matters less vital? 

The seandal of our publie building construction is too 
recent and too constant to need emphasis. The Post- 
master General wrote, in 1909, that more than twenty 
million dollars had been appropriated in that session for 
the construction of post-offices in small cities and towns 
where his department had made no recommendation for 
such buildings. The great work of improving our rivers 
and harbors has degenerated into a scramble for pork, 
and Senator Burton has rece ntly protested against what 
he calls ‘piecemeal methods,” and has pointed out that 


* Address delivered before the Law Academy of Philadelphia on May 27, 
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sacrificed or he must be sacrificed. If he chooses 
to offend the nation for the sake of his district, 
there is no way by which he can be punished by 
the nation. To the nation he is not responsible, 
and he may be returned year after year in the 
face of the most flagrant disregard of national 
duty. 
Our Congress is more local in its viewpoint even than 
the representative assemblies of other nations, notably 
England, where our rule limiting a member to residence 
in his district does not maintain, and where a courageous 
representative who has offended his constitueney can 
still serve his country from some other place. There is, 
therefore, in the American Congress even greater need 
than in the case of other nations for machinery of opera- 
tion which will bring to that body the national view- 
point which it otherwise lacks. When we examine 
its machinery, however, we find that, far from that 
being the case, the Ameri ican system of lawmaking has 
discarded the principal national tonic upon which prac- 
tically all other nations rely. 


Our Executive should be the Leader of Legislation 


N other nations the executive is the leader of legisla- 
tion. The man or men w ho a to be responsible for 
enforcing policies and laws take a leading part in devising 
and framing them. In the U nited States alone the ex- 
ecutive is shorn of all chance for effective coéperation 
in the process of lawmaking, and, under the influence of 
a stubborn political tradition, he is jealously watched 
to see that he does not transgress this dead-line of 
separation. In other nations, the executive not only 
has the unquestioned and regularly exercised right to 
frame and introduce his own bills, and to support them 
upon the floor in debate, either in person or through 
his ministers, but in some classes of legislation his right 
of initiative is exclusive, and amendment of his measures 
is carefully limited. In England and, I believe, in all 
the self-governing English colonies, not only is the 
budget introduced by the government, but, while its 
items can, of course, be cut down by Parliament, no 
additions can be made to it on the floor without the 
concurrence of the government. Nor is such executive 
leadership confined to countries where the ministry are 
members of the Parliament, as in England. In Switzer- 
land, for example, where the seven Federal Councilors 
who compose the executive are not members of either 
house of the legislature and can not vote therein, and in 
many other respects bear much the same relation to it 
as do our President and Cabinet to Congress, they 
nevertheless exercise tremendous power of leadership in 
legislation: they draft and introduce bills; they have 
the privilege of debate and are permitted to take charge 
of the conduct of their bills, and when amendments are 
decreed in the bills they are permitted to draft them. 

Such coéperation re ‘sults in bringing to the aid of the 
legislature the experience of men who, necessarily, view 
matters of government from the standpoint of the whole 

nation. Nowhere more than in the United States is the 
executive the representative of the nation at large. Not 
only do his duties impose upon him constantly the 
necessity of a nation-wide viewpoint, but he is, in this 
country, also directly responsible to the electorate of 
the whole people. 

There is also a second phase of this separation which 
is most important. By depriving Congress of executive 
leadership in legislation, we leave it without anv natural 
or normal leadership whatever. In such a body le ader- 
ship is imperative. An enormous flood of bills pours 
into each of the two Houses of Congress yearly. Mem- 
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HERE was disturbance in the very air of 
that May morning when the tramp appeared 
at the roadside and stared across the privet 
hedge at Mr. Cowen in his garden. Mr. 
Cowen had felt it from the moment he 
stepped into the open through the French 
windows of his breakfast-rcom; its briskness was in 
his nostrils, and it lent a new allurement to the far 
range of Kentish fields and hills which his lawn was 
designed to command. He was a plump, blond man, 
mild and responsible; though he was still young, his 
youth was tempered by a habit of gravity and a sober 
manner of life. It must have been the wine in the 
air that withheld him from ordering the tramp out 
of the landscape and carried him across the Jawn 
for a closer look at the shaggv man of the roads. 

“What is it you want?” he said. 

The tramp saluted him with a finger raised to his 
hat-brim and a cheerful grin through his beard.  Be- 
hind him there became apparent his family—a_ slen- 
der, slovenly woman who looked up at Mr. Cowen with 
slow brown eyes, and three staring children. There 
was a little hand-cart among them, loaded with their 
untidy belongings. 

“Only just stopped for a minute,” the tramp ex- 
plained. “The kids has to have a rest now and 
then, sir.” 

Ordinarily Mr. Cowen would have bidden him rest 
somewhere else, but now he nodded. “1 see,” he said. 
* Have you come far?” 

The tramp motioned with his head at the children. 

* Not what you an’ me would call far,” he replied. 

* But you know how it is with the young uns, sir, We 
slep’ Jast night in the woods over by Offham, aw 
they’d sleep again ‘ere if they ’ad their way.” 

In a brief vision, as it were, Mr. Cowen saw the 
seven miles of road between that spot and the woods 
by Offham, a read between high hedge-rows profuse 
in their consciousness of spring. 

* And to-night?” he said. ‘ Where will you sleep 
to-night?” 2 

The big tramp—he was long and burly, like a sound 
tree—pointed with a quick hand to the line of the 
North Downs over Mr. Cowen’s shoulder. 

“We'll be passin’ along the foot of them hills this 
afternoon,” he said. ‘ There’s a fine bit o’ country 
there, sir, an’ a sort of a road id 

“I know it.” said Mr. Cowen; “I know it. The 
old Pilgrims’ Road to Canterbury.” 

* Yes—the Pilgrims’,”-said the tramp. “ That’s it, 
sir. It goes in and out through bushes an’ trees, 
and there’s ‘ardly a bit of it that’s not a good place 
to camp. There’s little round black spots all along 
the side of that road, sir, for miles and miles, where 
people has Jit tires. A grand bit o’ country it is.” 

* Yes,” said Mr. Cowen; ” it’s beautiful country.” 

The tramp’s look at him had almost a friendly 
quality; when he spoke again, it was in a tone of 
confidence, as though a bond were newly established 
between them. 

* Ah!” he said. “ There ain't such another country 
in England, 7 know. <A bit of a fire of sticks under 
a tree—there’s yew trees all along the Pilgrims’— 
an’ a fine night, an’ maybe *“—he sank his voice cau- 
tiously, leaning toward Mr. Cowen in sly familiarity— 
“maybe a rabbit for supper, an’ I wouldn’t change 
to be a duke. We gets ‘ard times ‘ere and there, 
rotten ’ard; but along the Pilgrims’ about this time 
of year a man forgets ’em.” 

“7 see,” said Mr. Cowen. And his habitual phrase, 
for once, was true. He did see very many things, 
and a sudden envious yearning that surprised him, 

* You're not looking for work. then?” he asked. 

The tramp langhed, and behind him the gentle, 
slatternly woman smiled also. 

“T worked all the winter,” said the tramp. “I 
did, honest. I had a job in the cement works at 
Strood. But now ”—his eyes wandered again to the 
North Downs standing sharp against the sky, and he 
laughed once more. 

“T see.” answered Mr. Cowen, and hesitated. Then 
he put his hand in his pocket and found the largest 
coin he had ever given away in his life. A sudden 
delicacy restrained him from giving it to the tramp. 
He leaned across the hedge and held it out to the 
woman, 

“They may be needing boots.” he said, with a nod 
toward the children. 

He lifted his hand in a gesture of acknowledgment 
to their thanks and farewells, and turned back across 
the lawn. At the steps to the house he paused and 
looked along the road. Their departing backs were 
toward him. The man was pushing the cart, with 
the woman’s arm linked in his. and beside them the 
three children trudged gallantly. And their faces 
were turned to the Downs. 

The elderly parlor-maid, who waited on Mr. Cowen 
at lunch, reported that he was “ absent-like” at that 
meal. Thoughts and considerations waged an idle war 
in him, and with them there strove vague, hitherto 
undreamed-of impulses—o sense of unrest, an unsus- 
pected capacity for discounting consequences. In that 
severe dining-room, under the eyes of the late Admiral 
Cowen, excellently done in oils, Mr. Cowen was strug- 
gling to a rebirth through the wreck of his blameless 
life and the débris of his careful training. While he 
helped himself to cutlets, he saw with the eye of the 
spirit beyond the well equipped table a fire of dry 
sticks under a bush, a mild night about and above, 
and a rabbit, irregularly procured, cooking at the 
blaze. It was at this moment, while the vision en- 
snared him, that the crisis came and passed. He had 
sut down a man of means, a person of consequence 
and consideration. a gentleman; he rose from the table 
stripped of it all. 
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There were sundry things to be done, and he set 
about doing them ferthwith. He contemplated noth- 
ing absolute, no permanent change in his life. Three 
or four letters;—to his solicitor, to his bank, to his 
aunt in Scotland, and so forth,—and his way was 
clear. About.four in the afternoon it was done, and 
he rang for his housekeeper. She found him standing 
by the window. He turned at her entry with a move- 
ment more abrupt then his wont. He seemed good: 
natured, too; bade iier shut the door, and spoke 
smiling. 

“Tm going away, Mrs. Mettle,” he informed her. 

“Yes, sir,” she said. 

“Yes,” he went on. “I’m going in about an hour. 
These letters are to be posted at once, please.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mrs. Mettle mechanically.“ Did 
you say you was going to-day, sir?” 

He nodded. “In about an hour.” he replied. 
“You're surprised, Mrs. Mettle? Well, I’m afraid I 
can't explain, but what you have to do is look after 
things here, you know—keep everything in order and 
so on. Mr. Ward, my solicitor,’—he laid a finger 
on one of the letters —* will let you have money for 
the bills and all that.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Mettle. “ And about 
packing, sir?” 

“Tm taking nothing with me.” said Mr. Cowen. 
“And I’m not likely to be back for some months. 
Mr. Ward will see to everything.” He smiled at the 
perplexity on cher face; hitherto his orderly habits 
had been a great comfort to her. ‘“ And that’s all, 
thank you.” 

* Thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Mettle automatically. 

Outside the door she was struck through her be- 
wilderment with an idea that Mr. Cowen was _ pro- 
posing to commit suicide. She put out a faltering 
hand to the door-handle. But the discipline of a 
lifetime asserted itself. It was not her place to 
interfere. 

So, an hour later, when Mr. Cowen, in his oldest 
clothes, turned out of the gate into the road and set 
his face north, though there were wondering eyes 
that watched him, there were no voices to bid him 
think again. Peering threugh the curtain of her room, 
Mrs. Mettle saw him throw back his head like a man 
who laughs aloud, and pass with long strides into 
the unknown. 





Spring passed, and after it went the summer, and 
there drew on a wet and mournful autumn. Instead 
of wine in the air, to exalt and betray men’s wits, 
there was water to thin their blood and slacken their 
limbs. Through the chill of it, upon a gloomy evening, 
with his draggled coat collar upturned against a spit 
of rain that traveled with the wind, came James 
Cowen, making east from the inhospitable villages 
of Surrey. The sight cf him would have stricken 
Mrs. Mettle to the heart. It was not the clothes, for 
clothes can be changed. It was the man. Of Mr. 
Cowen, man of means, there was nothing left. This 
wanderer, that came striding through the mud_ of 
Riverhead and turned up the hill toward Seal, had 
neither the person nor the demeanor of the studious 
gentleman whom Mrs. Mettle existed to serve and 
cherish, His face, where the infrequent lamps shone 
upon it, was hard and keen: there had come to 
light a harsh and predatory outline; and the line 
of the jaw, traced through the beard of a week, was 
sharp and abrupt. He breasted the hill like a man 
accustomed to travel afoot, walking with no grace 
of deportment, but covering the ground well and work- 
manlike. A policeman looked at him keenly as he 
swung past; men like that are tle raw material of 
the policeman’s trade. 

It was at the last of the hills, where it shoots up 
steeply toward a tangle of woed, that -James Cowen 
slackened speed. In the gutter a man was bending 
over something that breathed hard. 

* For Gord’s cake, mate, lend us a hand with this,” 
he called. 

James Cowen came close and made sure. It was 
the cheerful tramp who had spoken to him of the 
Pilgrims’ Road nearly six months ago; but he was 
cheerful no longer. In the gutter stood the hand- 
cart, and in it, covered with old clothes and the like, 
lay the slender woman, her face, with its closed eves, 
showing white and ghastly in the shadow. She seemed 
to be sleeping; her breathing was loud and painful. 

“What's the matter with her?” he asked. 

The tall tramp straightened his back with a si 
that was like a moan. 

“T don’t know.” he said helplessly; “T don’t know. 
She’s bin like that, off an’ on, for days. They wouldn’t 
take us in down there.” He jerked his thumb toward 
the town behind them. “So I’m takin’ her over 
Rochester way, to have » try at the infirmary there. 
An’ shovin’ the cart up this ’ill has just about done 
me.” 

“Right.” said James Cowen. “ You'll be all right. 
I’ll give you a shove up.” 

It was a strong man’s task to thrust the cart and 
its burden even up that end of hill; but thews were 
not lacking for it. The past six months had stripped 
James Cowen of weaknesses only. He could put his 
strength out to good purpose, and he pushed the cart 
along without difficulty. At his side the tall tramp 
trudged with head drooped; of his old buoyancy there 
remained not so much as could furnish a hopeful word. 

‘““Where’s the children?” asked James Cowen, “I 
saw you once before,” he added hastily, “and there 
were children with you—three of them.” 

“One’s dead.” said the tramp. “The other two— 
they’re in good ’ands. She’s got a sister married at 
Wandsworth; they’re with ’er.” 

“T see,” said James Cowen thoughtfully. They had 
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mastered the hill, and before them lay the sad wet 
road that runs east between dripping woods. He con- 
tinued to push the cart, though, and the other made 
no motion to resume his labor. 

“It’s hard on ’er,” said the tramp suddenly. ‘“ She 
wasn’t brought up to trampin’, you know, an’ she’s 
never rightly got the ’ang of it.” 

He paused, muttering, while their feet squelched 
and sucked through the thin mud, and the light rain 
pattered in the trees. And then, while James Cowen 
pushed steadily, the tramp began suddenly to tell of 
his sweethearting, of the strange bond that had sprung 
up between the shiftless Bedouin of the roads and 
a silent, shy servant-girl in a country parsonage. He 
had come to the place from nowhere, and had been 
given a fortnight’s work on the building of a village 
school. He had seen the girl first in church, prim 
and demure under the lamps. “It wasn’t much like 
me to go to chureh, but there wasn’t nothing else 
to do of a Sunday evening,” he explained. He had 
sat across the aisle from her, and at the meeting of 
their eyes the thing happened. The ceremony, the 
stilted periods of the vicar’s oratory, were but the 
vehicle in which their mutual interest had birth. 
“She was good-looking,” explained the tramp, slowly 
flavoring that memory. And for her his long, lithe 
figure, his aspect of a man shaped by intimacy with 
a wide world, had their due effect. The parson, her 
employer, interested himself in opposing the affair 
when he heard of it, and by his attitude aided them 
tc further color the splendor of it by a furtive depar- 
ture by night, tiptoe and hand in hand. It amounted 
to an elopement. And then, with what was left cf 
two weeks’ wages for capital, they were married. 

* An’ so you see,” the tramp went on, “it’s ’ard 
on “er, this sort of thing.” 

It was when they had passed through Seal that 
the woman woke and called in a feeble voice for 
“Tom.” The big man was at her side in a moment. 

“It’s all right,’ he was answering her.  “ This 
chap’s as good as they make ’em, dearie. He’s been 
givin’ me a ’and with the cart for a bit. You feelin’ 
a bit easier?” 

“Yes, a bit easier, 
Tom?” 

The tramp touched her face gently. “ Not a_ bit,” 
he answered stoutly. ‘ We'll be campin’ down pretty 
soon, dearie. You take it easy.” 

The woods thereabouts have many places where a 
man may lie up in fine weather; but there was 
weary hunting that night before they found an over- 
hanging bluff with a slice of dry turf at its foot 
where they might have ease and shelter. Here their 
fire was built,—the tramp had the skill of a woods- 
man in finding dry fuel in the dripping undergrowth,— 
and there was an hour almost of comfort while the 
flames grew and rustled and cooked their meager 
supper. The woman, wrapped to the chin, sat on 
the ground and let her great, feverish eyes travel 
idly here and there until they fastened on James 
Cowen’s face. 

*T’ve seen you before somewhere,” she said, with 
an effort at thought. 

* Likely enough,” he answered, on his knees beside 
the fire. 

She shook her head. “T can’t remember now,’ 
said; * only—only there’s something about you.” 

He laughed uncomfortably. °° There’s two shillings 
about me,” he said. “Tl feed with you to-night, 
and to-morrow we'll feed on them.” 

He lay awake for a long time tiat night, watching, 
with a placid content more restful than any. sleep, 
the slow death of the wood fire and the = shifting 
shadows about. From time to time the sick woman 
talked aloud in her uneasy slumber: and at such 
times the big tramp would wake upon the moment 
and start up on his elbow. The fine, Jazy rain never 
halted in its patter on the trees; the three of them 
were shut in and secure from a world of inhospitable 
wet. There was much matter for his thoughts. For 
him, as for all citizens of the highway, things had 
gone ill of late. He had known hunger, the chill 
of nights that grow colder through the dark hours, 
loneliness, pain. He had been in prison for a week 
at Guildford, on the lie of a shopkeeper; he had had to 
fight with hop-pickers, and been beaten sorely. By 
every indication of veason, he was overdue at his 
house below the North Downs, under the sheltering 
wing of Mrs. Mettle. The game was stale and _profit- 
less, empty of joy and illusion. He told himself 
that he had done and seen all that there was to do 
and see; now was the time to go back. But, even 
as he said it, he felt the impulse of rebellion. There 
were yet roads untraveled, back streets and byways 
unexplored, men unsampled. They called to the nomad 
in him with a sure appeal. And it was with a mind 
still undecided that he fell asleep, lulled by the rain 
and the slow click of the ashes as they sank and 
cooled. 

He was waked in tlie gray, evil dawn by the tramp 
shaking him. 

“ What’s the matter?” he demanded, sitting up. 

“*Ave a look at ’er, will yer?” begged the tramp. 
“T’m seared, mate. She looks as if—as if——” . 

James Cowen bent over the sick woman. She opened 
her eyes and looked up at him. It seemed as if in 
the night her face had shrunk; it was newly wasted 
and thin, stamped with the true ensign of suffering. 
But in her eyes were wisdom and gentleness. 

“T know you now,” she said, while he looked. “I 
remember you now.” 

The shape of a smile curved her pale lips, and she 
gave him a barely perceptible nod. It was as though 
a ghost shared a secret with him. 

The humor of the situation seemed to dwell with 
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ACROBATIC BASE- 
BALL 
Harry Payne Whitney, 
the leader of the 
American polo team, 
was a member of thx 
famous “Big Four” 
that defeated England 
in 1909 and 1911 


Before First Baseman 
Derrick of the Port- 
land, Oregon, team had 
come back to earih 
from this catch, the 
runner had reached his 
base 
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THE GAME OF DUKES AND MILLIONAIRES 


Captain Whitney of the Americans leads Captain Leslie St. C. Cheape of the English team down the field in the 
first of the recent International polo matches, won by the Americans at Meadow Brook, Long Island, June 10, 
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INTERLUDES 


LETTERS THAT NOBODY EVER WRITES 
By WILRERFORCE JENKINS, R.F.D. 


From A CONTENTED MAN TO A BILLIONATRE, DECLINING 
AN ENDOWMENT 


FARMLEIGH, May 27, 19—. 
Vy dear Mr, Reddymun: 

While I appreciate most thoroughly the kind 
thoughtfulness which prompted you last week to send 
me your certified check for one million dollars, I have, 
upon careful consideration, decided not to accept it. 
and IT hereby return the same, minus, as you will 
observe, your esteemed signature, which I lave cut 
off and retained for my autograph collection. Please 
do not think that I scorn your gift. I do not; but 
you sent it, to quote your own words, “ to relieve me 
of my wants,” and I feel that life would really not 
he worth while if I did not want anything. Half 
the pleasure of life, sir, lies in the pursuit of the 
unattainable; the other half in the winning of desired 
objects. Most of our most blissful dreams are in- 
spired by the hopelessness of our unsatisfied longings. 
The acceptance of this million so kindly proffered 
would leave me with nothing to look forward to. 
The spur of necessity which gives zest to my daily 
labors would be withdrawn, and I should sink into a 
state of blasé indifference to the simplest joys of 
existence, a state that is characteristic, and the great- 
est curse, of the idle rich, 

Believe me, sir, with assurances of high regard, 

Very truly yours, 
ABNER J. SAZERAC. 


To a Taxtcan ComPANy From A CONSUMER 
The BarspeL.t THousk, June 3, 19—. 
Gentlemen: 

I send you herewith thirty cents in postage stamps 
to square myself with your company for a_ service 
rendered the other night. TI find, upon investigation, 
that your meter under-registered the distance traveled, 
and that the fare, instead of being $1.40 as indicated 
by the dial, should as a matter of fact have been 
$1.70. Trusting that vou have not sustained serious 
losses from the sluggish action of your meters, I beg 
to remain, Sincerely yours, 

Horace P, WATKINS. 


From A Soctery LEADER TO FIs TAILOR 
THRE CRACKFRIACK CLuR, June 4, 19-—. 
My dear Cuttaway: 

If there is one thing under the canopy that T hate, 
it is a tailor’s bill, and inasmuch as I intend to order 
a large number of suits from you during the coming 
summer, autumn, and winter, in order to rid myself 
of the annoyance of your periodical reminders of my 
indebtedness 1 hand you herewith a draft upon my 
bankers, to be placed to my credit on your books, 
for $1,000, As my suits are finished and delivered, 
you may debit the price of each against this deposit 
until my credit balance has fallen to $150. when, upon 
your apprising me of the fact. 1 will make another 
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FLORICULTURE 


deposit with you of another $1,000, to be used in the 
same way and for the same purpose. 

If this arrangement is not satisfactory to you, let 
me know by return mail, returning my check, and I 
will arrange to transfer my account to Messrs. Cuttem 
and Chalkem of London, Yours, 

JONATHAN VAN DAM, 


From ONE Ex-PRESIDENT 'ToO ANOTHER 


SAGAMORE Hint, July 1, 19—. 
Dear old Bill: 

Why not drop whatever under the canopy you are 
doing for a day, and swim over here to Oyster Bay, 
and let us have a good old-time kaloory and clam-bake 
together? -The clams are running fine. If you'll 
promise on your heart to come, Ill ask Jimmie and 
Giff and old Perk to come and join us, and maybe 
Bertie Beveridge can be induced to come too. What 
say you, old Billikins? Yours for clams, 

TEppy, 


From A CurRtst TO THE AUTHORITIES 


Boston, Mass., June 16, 19—. 
Gentlemen: 

If there is a Committee of Public Safety in this 
city, may I ask you kindly to call their attention 
to my case? I have just returned from looking at 
certain of my pictures now on exhibition here, and it 
has suddenly flashed across my mind that I must have 
been stark, staring, raving mad when I painted them. 
Naturally, if I was that way once I am likely to 
lbecome so again, and I owe it to myself and to my 
family to see that an official inquiry is made into 
my sanity before my apparent mania takes on more 
dangerous aspects than the mere spoiling of good 
pieces of canvas. I seek a public examination only 
because I fear that my own family physician, or some 
other acting on my behalf for pay, would be preju- 
diced in my favor, and, Cubist though I be, I sin- 
cerely wish in this matter anyhow to ascertain the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Trusting you will give this matter immediate at- 
tention, I beg to subscribe myself, 

Yours most anxiously, 
ZANYPATE Dortt. 


From A WEALTHY PARISHIONER TO A COURAGEOUS 
CLERGYMAN 


HItitop WALr. CRESCENTVILLE, June 8, 19—. 
My dear Dr. Slabsidcs: 

T really must thank you for that wonderful pound- 
ing you gave me in vour sermon this morning. The 
artistic way in which you hammered me, and_ the 
scathing denunciation you indulged in of me and my 
kind, were supremely fine. As an advocate of ef- 
ficiency T like to see whatever is to be done at all 
done well, and while, of course. vou made me wince 
as no man has ever winced before, the completeness 
with which vou did the job gave me a positive thrill 
of pleasure. T must congratulate you also upon the 
great prominence the newspapers have given your at- 
tack,upon me, Tt has advertised us both magnificently 
-—in fact. my advertising manager tells me we couldn’t 
have bought an equal amount of space for $100,000, 
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As a consequence of your courage, T doubt not that 
the worrisome deficit in our church funds will be 
wholly wiped out by the contributions of outsiders 
who will now flock to hear you if you will only 
keep it up. Indeed, I feel so confident of this that 
1 now make you this offer—I will pay off the deficit 
amounting to $10,000 to-morrow if you will agree to 
give me sixty per cent. of all collections taken at the 
services at which you attack my methods. I am in- 
clined to believe that we shall both make money, 
especially if it is definitely understood’ that I will 
be in my pew regularly every Sunday morning while 
you rub it in. It will draw crowds. That sort of 
thing always does. 
Let me know what you think of this by return, 
and believe me always, dear Dr. Slabsides, 
Your wayward sheep, 
SILAS MONEYGILT, 


AN EASY JOB 


“Wert, Walter.” said the friend of the family, “T 
see you are through college.” 

Nes, ain. 

“ And are you making a living *” 

“Yes, sir—a first-class one, too.” 

“Good! What out of?” 

“ Mother.” 


A CAUTIOUS MAIDEN 


“ Berore I say yes, Henderson,” said the fair maid- 
en, “let me ask you-—when we are married, are we 
to have a motor-car or a horse?” 

“What's that got to de with it?” he demanded. 

“Why, [T want to know whether I am marrying 
you for wheel or whoa,” replied the fair maiden, 


NAMING THE BABY 


First T thought I’d call him Cesar; but my Uncle 
Ebenezer said that name was badly hoodooed—wasn’t 
Julius Cesar slain? Then T said, “Tl call him 
Tomer”; but my second cousin, Gomer, answered: 
“Homer was a pauper. and he wrote his rhymes in 
vain.” Long I pondered, worried greatly, seeking 
names both sweet and stately, something proud and 
high and noble, such as ancient heroes bore. “T shall 
call him Alexander—” but an innocent bystander mut- 
tered, “ Aleck was a tyrant, and he splashed around 
in gore.” And my aunts said: “Only trust us, and 
we'll name him Charles Augustus, which is princely 
and becoming, and will end this foolish fuss.” But my 
Cousin James objected: “ Nothing else can be expected, 
if you give him such a handle, but that folks will 
call him Gus.” “Let us call the darling Reggie,” 
said my cheerful sister Peggy, “which is short for 
Rex or Roland or some other kingly name.” But my 
Uncle George protested. “Surely,” said he, “ you but 
jested; never yet did youth named Reggie scale the 
shining heights of fame.” Thus it was for weeks 
together, and T often wondered whether other parents 
ever suffered as I did upon the rack. All my uncles 
and my cousins and my aunts gave tips by dozens, 
so T named the babe John Henry, and for short we 
eall him Jack. Watt Mason. 
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Adam and the miner had exchanged names 
and biographies earlier in the day. 

“Sure I had. But you'll see, if you 
want to get married! I had to have my 
own place. This looked to be good coal 
a month or six weeks ago. I made a fine 
first pay on it. But she run out on me 
into a bad patch, all streaks of slate.” 

“That’s bad,” said Adam. 

By a curious coincidence, he too had 
known the tender passion. Only last No- 
yember hadn’t he given the adored ob- 
ject his twenty-five-cent three-blade knife, 
and a new goose-egg, and a fresh Angora 
eat-skin? Ah, me! And the lady of his 
heart had been that pretty Angelika whom 
Simon Piteavage married just before 
Lent! 

“Will your old woman raise the devil 
when you turn in a slim one?” Adam in- 
quired, with careful detachment. 

Simon was expected to say yes. But 
Simon said, “No. Only, with the rent 
and the strike and three of us to go on 
eiting—her old woman and Angelika and 
me—I either got to go off from her and 
scab it, or she’s got to go in the silk-mill 
aid support me. Oh, Lord, why didn’t I 
kesp a saloon!” 

\dam clucked with his tongue, a soft 
note of sympathy. “ But say, Simon, as 
for scabbin’, 1 wouldn’t say a word about 
it if I was you. If you was to do it, you 
wouldn’t want folks to suspect you had.” 

* Hell with folks! I wouldn’t want her 
te suspect I done it! See?” 

‘ddly enough, Adam did see. 

‘And if I was to run away to a dis- 
tzice and go scabbin’ to get money for 
her and me, I wouldn’t let her know where 
tie money come from.” 

*Where’d she think you was gone to, 
tl whole time?” 

“That’s the rotten thing of it!” Simon 
exclaimed bitterly. “For there is some 
sports marries a pretty girl, and in a 
month or so off they run. And it’s likely, 
ovt in Chicago or Denver or some’her’s, 
they up an’ marry another one. Now, 
m-. I come from the other coal-field last 
July, and up here nobody knows me for 
a decent fella; and this February I got 
married to her. Well—what'll she think, 
wien I don’t explain nothin’, only after 
dark I just scoot?” 

* She’ll think she dunno what to think,” 
Adam suggested. 

* No, kid. Some way, they don’t. They 
always make out you’ve got tired of her, 
and you’re after another girl. That’s the 
wimmin of it.” 

“Gosh!” said the driver feelingly. 

“She'll think I didn’t like her, any of 
the time.” 

“Tell her she’s pretty, why don’t you?” 

Even in his worry, Piteavage had a 
short laugh for this counsel from the lips 
of babes. 

* All the worse to tell her them things, 
and then skip out and leave her, ain’t it?” 

Adam recognized the vicious circle of 
this logic. He sympathized with Simon. 
Yet an interesting bright something 
vleaming in a puddle by his stone-heap 
distracted him. 

lhe unregenerate old Adam had not in- 
tended to come down the shaft to-day at 
all; but to his virtuous double this sinful 
personality now joined himself. 

“Simon ain’t looking. Snake it!” 

And the virtuous Adam acquired the 
glittering object easily. Soon after, he 
took his leave. 

* Finders keepers!” prompted the old 
Adam. 

The shiny things were on a string, seven 
pieces of bright brass or tin cut in an 
oak-leaf shape and stamped “174.” They 
were the miner’s tickets which Simon Pit- 
cavage had had made for him at the com- 
pany’s blacksmith shop the day he got 
his work-place and his miner’s numbe7, 
weeks ago. Except for their number, 
they were identical with all the other 
tickets of that mine. 

* Will I go back with ’em?” the virtu- 
ous Adam asked, seeking advice. “ I’m 
kinda tired. And if he ain’t sending out 
ho more cars now, what’s the use of me? 
He’s got plenty more.” 

“Keep ’em!” the experienced wicked 
Adam instructed instantly. “Use ’em. 
Old Man Puddick’s sixth car ain’t gone 
up. It’s nice coal. It won’t get docked. 
Serve him right, too, for getting so sassy 
to a person! And you'll be doing a nice 
thing by Simon and Angelika.” 

“IT won't,” said the good mule-driver, 
turning and walking hastily back to the 
chamber. 

Simon Piteavage was filling his last 
car furiously with the best of the poor 
stuff that lay about in the water on his 
floor, packing it in with the desperation 
ot a forlorn hope. 

“Come with your mule in ten minutes 
and I'll give you the car!” he called to 
the advancing lamp. “It just struck me 
they couldn’t dock me more’n the dollar 
seven per car; and, with Guido gone, I’d 
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(Continued from nage 9) 
just as well send it up and get the forty- 
five cents more to the good.” 

“ There, now!” said the old Adam to the 
tiresome rectitude of his double. “ You 
needn’t to cut the miser’s six at all. 
Just change them two men’s tickets and 
let Puddick take the dockage!” 

“ All right; Dll be here.” 

The boy walked hastily down the road 
to his waiting mules. The tickets were in 
his pocket and a plan was in his head. 

He wanted to try it— wanted to 
very much. Should he? He got the 
virtuous sheet-iron in his hands and 
stared hard at it. That 4! That stood 
for Puddick. The numeral stood alone 
on a line by itself. There was plenty of 
room to the left of it. As the first num- 
ber on the line, it stood for the front car 
of their eighth trip of cars, which would 
go to the docking-boss in the breaker- 
head in exactly the order which Adam the 
driver determined upon in the solitude of 
the third vein. 

With a deft motion, Adam Tolenkas 
wrote “17” before the 4. 

“Who'll know?” he muttered, jerking 
off the ticket stamped 4, and with a bit 
of Simon’s own string tying one of the 
seven pilfered tallies in three figures to 
the nail in the side of the ear. “ Now I 
go up with Kitty mule an’ get his, and 
put this here 4 on it, and run Thirty- 
one’s car in between for a bluff in case 
that there boss is too well acquainted 
with 174’s coal. Say, it’s too easy! And 
Sam Turkas can’t read.” 

Thus, by the decrees of Providence and 
the irrepressible genius of Adam Tolen- 
kas, about three tons of the finest coal a 
docking-boss need wish to see was put to 
the account of the much-docked Simon 
Pitcavage, Angelika’s husband; and Pud- 
dick the miser was penalized in due course 
a dollar and seven cents for sending up 
a messy load of trash. 


Ill 

iI five-o’clock whistles blew quitting 

time for Adam after a wonderful day. 
He was tired, but he grudged not one 
effort of the long series. Kitty, Tommy, 
and Joker he took back to the mule-barn, 
with Sam’s help. Then he joined the 
crowd of laborers and boys who waited 
at the shaft in their vein—a time of 
talk and meditation which might well 
have been devoted to his sins, but which 
was in fact dedicated to what ma would 
have cooked for supper. 

When he burst into the kitchen, whang- 
ing down Stanley’s empty dinner-can, his 
hot tub of water was ready in the cur- 
tained corner behind the stove, and a 
smile replaced the gathering clouds of 
anxiety on his mother’s face. 

* Hello, kid!” Stanley called from the 
middle room. ‘“ How’d you make it?” 

* Fine!” 

“How many cars’d you send out?” 

“Thirty-eight. Say, somebody, put 
my supper out where IT ean smell it! 
Nine trips. I like them mules. Spesh- 
ully Kitty.” 

“Good work! Is 
tered?” 

“T dunno,” the youthful hero grunted. 
stripping himself to the waist and 
plunging head and arms into the grate- 


your heels _ blis- 


ful clean water. “Ma, get my clean 
undershirt! And = serub off me back! 


They told me to tell you, Stan, that they 
was glad you was hurted, for I was 
twicet as fast a driver as you.” 

“Holy cats, ain’t he stuck on himself!” 
moaned the prostrate elder, while the 
boarders laughed. 

“Which is the meanest mule in my 
branch?” Stanley demanded. 

* Puddick.” 

There was instant laughter frem the 
roomful of men, 

“Did he cheat you a car?” 

“The sneaky old devil always claims 
on a new driver a car or two more’n he 
sent out.” a boarder said. 

“I’m on to him.” spoke Adam briefly. 

“He didn’t get nothing on you?” 

“Gosh! You teach your granny to 
suck eggs!” , 

“Then that’s all right,” agreed Stan- 
ley, with some relief. “I remembered 
after you was gone that T hadn’t put you 
wise to Puddick. It’s lucky he didn’t 
do you dirt to-day. vou not being used 
to the mines at all. For to-morrow, 
yowre on to him.” 

“Tm foxy gran’pa, IT am!” proclaimed 
the modest infant. “Gimme a drier 
towel, somebody. ‘This fell in the soup.” 


There were ten working-days left be- 
fore Palm Sunday; and Adam’s manhood 
grew like a miraculous gourd till it over- 
shadowed the family and boarders. No 
more did he sulk; no more did he tie 
paper bags to cats, or steal hats and 
hair-ribbons from small fry and put them 
in Packer’s mastiff’s kennel, or sportively 
cut clothes-lines after dark. Instead he 


(Continued on page 23) 
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had become, as far as anybody could hear, 
perfectly upright. 
His one secret underground sin, though, 


Adam hugged and cosseted. So mature 
was he now that he could even keep the 
secret of it without wishing to whisper 
it to Stanley. Time after time that week 
he exchanged tickets on, the cars of 
Simon Pitcavage and miser Puddick. 
The “4” and “174” on his sheet-iron 
bulletin juggled themselves dizzily. Only 
his thorough novitiate in deception could 
have trained a twelve-year-old brain for 
such book-keeping; but always the 
records tallied with each other and the 
metal oak-leaves on the outbound cars. 
Nor was any injustice done the miners’ 
laborers by his contrivances. Twice he 
stole outright a loaded car from Pud- 
dick, but it was each time an extra car 
for which Puddick would claim the load- 
ing charge himself. Generally, though, 
the boy contented himself with the ex- 
change of one or two tickets a day to 
the profit of Angelika’s husband, 

“There’ll be a dandy rumpus at the pay- 
window,” the boy confided to Kitty mule 
in the solitude of the gangway. “ But 
Puddick’s knowed to be a cheater. And, 
’sides, Henry Entle ain’t going to tell the 
office Stanley’s leg is broke and I was in 
his job. ’Cause them is the kind of 
things a office don’t want to know.—Gid- 
dap!” 

However, the avarice of Puddick settled 
all scores short of the pay-window. It 
happened on the last day of mining. 

Because of the general expectation 
that the mines would be closed for 
months, no man wanted to sink precious 
dollars and cents in a whole tin of pow- 
der if his neighbor, overstocked, would 
sell him two or three or ten charges for 
the immediate work. A well-devised sys- 
tem of exchanges and written slips of 
ackn wiedgment spread through the mine. 

Stingy Puddick, who had no woman or 
child dependent on him, was, of course, 
keener than any other to be rid of his 
last ounce of giant powder, his last cap 
and fuse. Few came to him to buy, so 
unpopular was he; and whenever he had 


blown down enough coal to keep his 
laborer busy without him, the miser 


undertook regular peddling trips through 
the veins. 

* Naw, you don’t, neither, ride on my 
car-bumpers!”  vociferated Adam, the 
driver, outbound to the locomotive 
station with four loaded cars. “ Darst 
he, Turkas? These three good mules is 
wore down to four cars now, ’stead of 
five or six. They ain’t a-goin’ to bust 
theirselves haulin’ no dirty carcass of a 
miser! Get off there!” 

“’S right.” agreed Sam, the runner, 
“We don’t ride no more ourselves. So 
you can’t.” 

The mules were going at a walk on a 
slight up-grade. There was no air-door 
here for some distance; and Sam Tur- 
kas, walking at the right side of the 
track beside Kitty, the lead-mule, took 
time to bend down, stand on one foot, 
and examine the other shoe, which was 
hurting him. 

Old man Puddick was at the right side 
too, well behind the creeping train. 
Adam, in the ditch at the left, saw him 
dash forward. With a powder-tin under 
one arm, the miner sprang upon the third 
car and sat on its edge, balancing. He 
yelled derision. 

“Get off!” Adam shrilled, exasperated. 
“Nor don’t you call me that, neither, 
you. old penny-coupon-saver! Or you'll 
hear some the bad words J know!” 

Old man Puddick, the silent, the mirth- 
less, yelped in glee. 

Sam Turkas looked up from his shoe, 
suddenly understanding. Once before the 
thing had happened. He remembered 
that the miser had come in to-day with a 
newspapered bundle. Old man Puddick 
had entered upon a solitary, economical, 
treatless, but thorough spree, up in his 
own chamber. 

* Leave him be, kid. 
we'd ie 

The mules had gone along a few steps. 
Puddick came here within . reach, and 
swung a furious kick. It took Sam in 
the throat. He dropped, with a splash, 
into the puddle. 

Adam Tolenkas saw. In the dark his 
long mule-whip eracked. “Take that!” 

* Yaow—ow!” wailed the drunken man 
at the bite of the terrible wire stingers 
in the oiled thongs.“ P'1I——” 

“You won't!” gasped Adam. “It’s 
my train, and T got the say, and— Whoa, 
Kitty! Whoa!” For the passenger had 
toppled over backward on a well packed 
car of coal, losing his poise; and at the 
whole-souled crack of the whip the three 
mules had begun to run away. “ Hold on 
to the car, gran’pop! Whoa, Kitty! 
Whoa, you Tommy!” 

“Tf you spill $2.60 worth of powder, 
you got to pay for it, remember!” 


He’s so drunk, 
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THE SECRET CENTER OF OUR GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 16) 


bers have calculated that to allow even a minute’s debate 
to each member on all of these bills would require, for 
the duration of a single Congress, nearly seventy instead 
of two years of life. Selection and preference among 
the measures is absolutely essential. 

To make this selection our system imposes no definite 
or particular responsibility upon any one. We leave this 
body of more than five hundred men entirely alone, 
without fixing upon any one the duty of seeing that 
certain classes of bills of national importance must be 
considered first, and without giving any one the adequate 
power to perform that duty. Other nations, as I have 
just said, regard the fulfilment of that duty as falling 
normally upon the executive. So do we also in our 
private business. In our great corporations, some of 
which now far exceed our largest States in amount of 
revenues and disbursements, we act upon the principle 
of executive leadership. We never dream of excluding 
the president of one of our great corporations from the 
room of his board of directors. On the contrary, we 
believe there that the man who is to be responsible for 
carrying regulations into effect is the best man to lead 
in the work of framing them. 


The President is the People’s Protector 


OW, if we had been living in a country where there 
was no executive responsibility to the people created 
by the fundamental law, we should probably have evolved 
such an executive out of Congress, as has been done in 
Great Britain out of Parliament. In the course of time 
the leaders of Congress would, of necessity, have assumed 
the functions of administration as well as that of leader- 
ship in legislation, and the very exercise of such national 
duties would have developed them into national instead 
of local leaders. The tradition of local residence in the 
case of such leaders would, by force of necessity, have 
been brushed aside here, as it has been in England. But 
such an evolution in America is impossible. Our con- 
stitution provides us with an executive upon whom these 
administrative duties are irrevocably devolved, and in 
the growth of a century’s political traditions, instead of 
this executive becoming atrophied or weakened in his 
position, his hold upon the people has become steadily 
stronger. The fear of our executives, which was prev- 
alent a century ago and was frequently voiced by Mr. 
Jefferson, and which doubtless resulted as a reaction 
from the then recent tyrannies of monarchical govern- 
ment in neighboring countries, has now been succeeded 
by an entirely different feeling. Instead of looking upon 
him as a possible tyrant, as Mr. Jefferson did, we now 
look to our President and our Governor to protect the 
individual citizen against oppression from the huge 
combinations of private business that have grown up 
recently among us. He has become, more clearly than 
ever before, the direct representative of the public at 
large, the active exercise of whose power is made con- 
stantly more necessary by the increasing complexities 
of modern industrial life. So we may well put out of 
our head as visionary any possible evolution that would 
tend to displace from our constitution our modern 
elective executive and to replace him by some leader 
of Congress. 

It being thus impossible, on the one hand, to develop 
an executive in Congress, and, on the other hand, we 
having stubbornly kept our present executive out of 
Congress, what has been the result? What method have 
we developed for performing this vital duty of sifting 
and sorting our attempts at legislation and bringing order 
out of chaos? We have produced a system of com- 
mittee government under which a part of this selective 
process is ostensibly done by certain standing com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. 

The first characteristic of this development that we 
notice is that tremendous powers are exercised in secret, 
and by men who, neither as committeemen nor as con- 
gressmen, are responsible to the country at large. You 
are so familiar with some of the inevitable results of such 
a system that it is not necessary to dwell upon them. We 
have all seen cases of bills recommended by the executive, 
recommended by the platform of the party in power, 
earnestly desired by the people of the country at large, 
and yet which were stifled or distorted in committee. 
Again, when some joker has appeared in a bill which 
possibly completely thwarted its purpose, there has been 
no way to find out who is responsible for the joker or 
how to punish him if we could find out. Such a method 
of secret and irresponsible power is violative of the very 
first principles of modern democracy as we now under- 
stand it. As compared with the leadership of the execu- 
tive obtaining in other nations, it substitutes a truly 
‘invisible government” for the responsibility of an officer 
working under the scrutiny of the fullest. publicity, bear- 
ing the mandate of the whole people and directly respon- 
sible to them. 

In the next place, this system of committee govern- 
ment has not been efficient in performing its duty of 
supervising legislation, but, on the contrary, has been 
extremely inefficient. Nowhere has this been so clearly 
shown as in the case of our fiscal legislation: the one 
class of legislation in which, above all others, efficiency 
and businesslike methods should prevail. Let me run 
over briefly some of the most glaring instances of this 
inefficiency. 


We Are the Only Civilized Nation Where the 
Budget is Unknown 


URS is the one country among civilized nations to 
which, as yet, such a thing as a budget is unknown. 
Practically every other nation, certainly every other 
first-class nation, has developed a system by which its 
expenditures are coordinated to its revenues. We have 
none. In substance, a budget is a program presented b 
the executive to the legislature, indicating how muc 
money will be needed for the expenses of government 
during the coming year, and, if necessary, suggesting how 
the requisite income shall be raised. Only the fact that 
we are a young nation with boundless resources, and that 
our revenues have been increasing in spite of us, has 
saved us from coming to grief from such lack of foresight. 


In Congress the function of providing revenues, and the 
function of making appropriations for expenditures, are 
divided between entirely different committees. Even 
the function of making appropriations is again sub- 
divided among many committees and sub-committees, 
which make no effective effort at codrdination. For 
example, the duty of making appropriations for the War 
Department alone is divided cue no fewer than 
six committees and sub-committees of the House of 
Representatives alone; and last .winter, when, on my 
own responsibility, I prepared a rough tentative budget 
for the use of these committees and presented it to several 
of them, I was told that it was the first time that these 
different committees had had brought to their attention 
the items of appropriation which were under simultaneous 
consideration by the others. Many of these items over- 
lapped. For instance, appropriations for field-artillery 
ammunition were being made by two entirely distinct 
committees. The same was true as to barracks in the 
United States and barracks in Hawaii; emplacements for 
guns in the Canal Zone and emplacements in the Philip- 
pine Islands; at one and the same post, one committee 
was building the barracks and another the hospital; and 
similar confusion existed in many items. The result of 
such a lack of system is inevitable. Congress is at the 
mercy of any individual or private interest that can get 
before any of these committees and on an ex parte hearing 
impress them with the desirability of an appropriation. 
As a consequence, the sum total of our national appro- 
priations is mounting higher and higher, and none are 
so frank to acknowledge their utter helplessness to keep 
them down as the chairmen of the congressional com- 
mittees themselves. The ordinary course of an appro- 
priation bill is so regular that it has become axiomatic. 
It is first reported by the Appropriation Committee of 
the House. On the floor of the House, additions are 
usually made to it which raise its total. It then goes to 
the Senate, is reported by the Appropriation Committee 
of that body at a somewhat larger figure than when it 
passed the House. On the floor of the Senate it is again 
swelled. It then goes to conference, and emerges from 
the Conference Committee much nearer the inflated 
senatorial size than even its size as finally passed by the 
House of Representatives. 


Congress Almost Invariably Yields to the Senate 


F‘ )R right here we find one of the most amazing features 

of our lack of congressional system. Our fathers con- 
templated that the House of Representatives should hold 
the purse of the nation. Their constitution made it 
mandatory that revenue bills should originate with that 
body. Under the influence of our loose practice and lack 
of leadership, the Senate, being the smaller body and 
being governed by looser rules than the House, has 
virtually usurped control of fiscal legislation. Time 
after time we have seen the Senate and House with horns 
locked upon some item of appropriation which the Senate 
demands, which the House refuses—items which House 
leaders have gone so far as to denounce as “legislative 
blackmail”; and yet, the result is almost invariably the 
same: the House yields and the Senate has its way. 

In August, 1912, Congress was kept in session for 
sevéral days after the date fixed for adjournment because 
the Senate was engaged in the pleasing process of at- 
tempting to force down the throat of the House some 
venerable claims of certain States for services alleged to 
have been rendered to the United States government 
more than a hundred years ago. 

Such legislative methods simply invite demands for 
improper favors. The secrecy of the committee room 
plays directly into the hands of the lobbyist and the cor- 
porate seeker for favor, while the lack of personal re- 
sponsibility makes it impossible for the people to punish 
any one politically for the results of the system. 

The evil effects of these methods are not confined to 
the relations of the two Houses to each other. While 
our Federal Constitution does not expressly provide for 
detailed executive codperation during the process of law- 
making, it is most explicit in its provisions for executive 
concurrence thereafter, and the veto is one of the most 
important powers that it confers upon the President. 
The past two years have witnessed a series of attempts 
on the part of Congress to curtail this power and to 
force the President to accept measures of legislation 
which he would otherwise veto, by engrafting them upon 
important appropriation bills. These attempts have 
been greatly aided by the methods of the committee 
system. The whole phenomenon illustrates so strikingly 
the evils of committee government, and constitutes such 
a reversal of orderly and effective lawmaking as it is 
carried on by other countries, and as the framers of our 
constitution intended it, that it may be worth while to 
give the details of one of those attempts. 

The Army Appropriation Bill of 1912, as passed by 
the Senate, having materially differed from the bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives, it was referred 
to a Conference Committee of the two Houses. This 
was composed of six members: three from each body. 
As usual with such committees, it met in secret and its 
members were pledged not to divulge its deliberations. 
When the bill emerged and was reported to the Houses, 
it contained two entirely new provisions that had never 
been before either House. One of them limited the 
power of the President. in choosing his chief of staff for 
the army, and the other curtailed the power of the 
Secretary of War in dealing with the army post question, 
by referring it to a special board named in the bill. Both 
were thus limitations of executive power imposed upon 
the executive by Congress. They came to the executive 
like a blow in the dark. He was faced with the alterna- 
tive of either accepting them or, by vetoing the whole 
bill, of leaving the army without pay. 

Not only had the President, under our system, been 
allowed no voice, as would have been his right in other 
countries, to frame and introduce this appropriation bill, 
but it was now being made the vehicle for a curtailment 
of his constitutional power. The Secretary of War, 
whose department was vitally affected, had no right to 
utter a word on the floor of either House to explain its 
effect upon his administration. The only thing left for 
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him to do—and it well illustrates the lack of all co- 
operative machinery between the two branches of gov- 
ernment—was to borrow a room in the Capitol from a 
friendly senator, and there to interview privately such 
senators as should care to discuss the matter with him. 
In spite of his efforts, the bill passed and the President 
was forced to resort to his veto. 


A Three Months’ Delay in the Army 
Appropriation Bill 

|F our legislative machinery had provided means for 

executive co6peration in open debate, I am convinced 
that such a situation would never have occurred. That 
there was no wide-spread support behind this attack on 
the executive was shown by the fact that no attempt was 
made to override the veto and the new appropriation 
bill contained none of the objectionablefeatures. But 
it cost nearly three months’ delay, and during that time 
the army and its vast interests were left to the mercy of 
temporary expedients for support. 

I believe that by far the greatest part of the inefficiency 
and attendant corruption from which we are suffering in 
our federal and our State governments to-day can be 
directly traced to that venerable heresy which keeps the 
influence of our executives out of our halls of Congress 
and assemblies. That it is a heresy has been long 
and abundantly proved. That Montesquieu, who an- 
nounced it, utterly misconceived the British constitution, 
of which he was writing, has been amply demonstrated 
by many writers, particularly by the brilliant studies of 
Professor Ford. The theory upon which it is based has 
been completely abandoned, not only in the government 
of which Montesquieu wrote, but in all other homes of 
effective parliamentary institutions. It lingers on here 
in the United States, the fount of most of our troubles, 
yet cherished as if it were a veritable ark of the covenant. 

The harm that it is doing here is becoming constantly 
more acute. The legislative problems of to-day are 
becoming rapidly more complex. With the modern 
inventions of to-day, which dominate our transportation, 
our communication, indeed our daily lives, with the 
growth and consolidation of our methods of business, 
with the tremendous increase proportionately of city 
dwellers, with that development into what we call 
collectivism, the dependence oi the people upon govern- 
ment and the necessity of more expert and more intelli- 
gent government is becoming more pressing every day. 
The acute crises of modern life are steadily making 
inefficient government more intolerable. An inefficient. 
system will have its unworkability shown more pitilessly 
under modern conditions than heretofore. The inability 
of Congress, even with longer sessions and extra sessions, 
to get through its work is becoming more evident with 
each year. Very much of the congestion of its business, 
which is so complained of to-day, comes simply from the 
fact that under modern conditions a system without 
leadership is becoming daily more impossible. 


A Measure that Would Destroy the Political 
Power of the President 
OREOVER, some of the agencies that used to lubricate 
its wheels can no longer be counted on for that pur- 
pose. It isan axiom of constitutional history that where, 
for any reason, co6rdinate action of the various branches of 
government is made difficult or abnormal, those branches 
will be made to work coérdinately by violence or cor- 
ruption. In the United States, in the past, the in- 
fluence of the patronage of the executive has taken the 
place of legitimate influence in the legislature in order 
to make both branches of the government work together. 
Not only has the President used his patronage directly 
to get through legislation for which he was responsible, 
but to an even greater extent federal patronage has been 
used to cement together national party machines which 
controlled both the executive and Congress. We are now 
reaching the end of that régime. The extensions of the 
civil service are steadily reducing the limits of federal 
patronage. Twice during his term President Taft urged 
Congress to place upon: the classified civil service sub- 
stantially all of the presidential offices. Such a measure 
would at one blow destroy most of the enormous political 
power of the President. I believe it would be one of the 
greatest blessings that could come to good administration 
in this country. But, at the same time, unless this 
influence were replaced by other means, it would leave 
our lawmaking machinery even more unworkable than 
it is at present. If the President is to be shorn of his 
power to get through his measures by patronage, he 
must be given the power to get them through by other 
more proper means. 

I think the foregoing marks the outline of our problem. 
We have deprived the process of lawmaking of its his- 
torical and natural leader, the executive, exercising his 
functions in the capacity of open debate and interroga- 
tion. In his place has come the secrecy of the committee 
room. We have eliminated the officer who is the repre- 
sentative of the whole people and who is responsible to 
them and who proposes legislation from their viewpoint. 
There has been left only a body representing an aggrega- 
tion of districts; a body with whom the interest of the 
locality is sure, in the long run, to outweigh the interest 
of the nation; a body that can not readily or normally 
involve national leaders both because of the limitation 
under which its members are selected and because the 
administrative functions of the nation are constitutionally 
placed in other hands. We have eliminated the initiative 
of the executive, based on his experience with the re- 
quirements of national administration, and in its place 
we have obtained a selective process based upon the 
mutual bargaining between districts, which we know as 
log-rolling and the pork barrel. As a total result we have 
a situation which tempts the legislature to blame the 
executive for failure to enforce the laws, and which in 
turn tempts the executive to blame the legislature for 
improperly framing the laws—a deadlock which, in the 
face of the constantly growing need for more intelligent 
government, is becoming daily more impossible. 

The solution of the dsc sag is hampered not only 
by the persistence of a stubborn tradition, but by the 
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THE LONG TON 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Nobody won’t pay you a dollar for 
it, Tight-wad!” Adam trotted along 
after his train as fast as his tired feet 
would carry him over the coarse ballast. 
“Tl tell ’em on you, see? Sam had a 
paid-up union button, he had. And for 
ihat there dirty kick we’ll make you put 
up something, too, before you get out of 
this shaft to-night!” 

“Union! I never give ’em a cent yet! 
Never have. Never will. Never!” 

“You will now!” puffed Adam Tolen- 
kas. ‘“There’s noon an’ the whole after- 
noon yet, and wait till I tell——” 

Here a mighty spirit did not sustain 
Adam over an irregularity in the road. 
Ile stumbled, tripped on his own mule- 
whip, and fell flat. His cap and lamp 
went into the ditch, and a lump of some- 
thing bumped his face cruelly. 

After a half-stunned breath or two, 
hough, he was able to light a match 
from his coat pocket. Crimson trickles 
down his shirt were more in evidence 
than his mine-lamp and cap. However, 
© presently had the light going again. 
‘ie sat back upon his heels. 

** Nose-bleed!” he said proudly. “Gosh! 

won’t do a thing to Puddick, will I? 
+h, my, no! Say, who does he think is 
unning trips on this road, him or me? 
Vell, he ain’t fell off yet, not if he has 
ny deternating-caps in his pockets! 
‘itty mule must be up to the door. 

hat’ll stop her runnin’ away till I come 
open it for her.” 

Shaken and gory, but quite himself, 
\dam hurried after his team. 

Ahead the three mules stood, pant- 
ing, and a heavy timbered door barred 
‘he passage. Kitty jerked her  trace- 
chains impatiently, and nipped at the 
oy as he slipped by the drunken niner 
and got to her head. 

“You old fool!” he growled to her in 

isso profundo. ‘“ Wha’ j’ you want to 

in your legs off for him yellin’, hey? 
fie ain’t your boss. You an’ me got 
work enough to do yet to-day to finish 
‘is in a walk. Ain’t you wise to that?” 
life unlatehed the door and put his slight 
veight upon it against the pressure of 
the ventilating fans. ‘“ Heave on_ it, 
Kitty mule! Push! Easy. There, now!” 

The beast had the trick perfectly. The 
door swung flat back against the wall 
und balanced there. The three mules 
ind four cars went through. 

“Whoa, Kitty!” 

But Kitty, for some reason of her own, 
never did stop when she went through 
this door. There was one more door 
forty-five feet farther on, but lighter 
than this. Beyond was nothing more up 
to the underground railroad yard where 
the lokie made up its loaded trains and 
shunted empties about on switches. Mule 
wisdom, evidently, held forty-five feet of 
gangway with two doors to be poor engi- 
neering. 

“Whoa! Whoa! Jus’ the same, it 
shows Stan ain’t so terrible sure to shut 
that partie’lar door! Will you whoa?” 

“Giddap, giddap, giddap!” howled 
Puddick gleefully. 

A mine mule has neither reins nor bit; 
of driving, in the open-air sense, there 
is none. Kitty pricked her long-ears back- 
ward from her leather bonnet and _ lis- 
tened civilly to the boy; but all the time 
she was striding away from him. Tommy 
passed him, then Joker, then the first car. 
And just up ahead the other door was to 
be opened. 

Why not leave this open behind the 
trip? It was so hard to move! And, 
coming back, Adam would have to wait 
till Sam Turkas or some man came along 
to open it. The lead-mule was trained 


to push, but to pull inward a door was 


beyond her accomplishments. 

“Gosh!” spoke Adam, clapping a hand 
to his face. “Started my nose again! 
There’s a light behind, comin’ after us, 


too. Why can’t that man shut it, if it’s | 


gotta get latched? Why couldn’t I leave 
it for him? Hey?” 

The last two cars rolled by the driver 
as he hesitated. He was spent and small 
and shaky, and the door was massive. 
Couldn’t he leave it open, just one door, 
Just once? 

“ He’s real near us,” continued Adam, 
watching the advancing light. “I wisht 
‘twas Sam. But Sam won’t walk as fast 
as that no more to-day. It could be 
Wales, or Bottles White, or Simon, may- 
be. I wisht ’twas Simon. He’d tend door 
a few minutes till I got back. Still, 
Stanley said men got killed from us leav- 
in’ ’em open; so I - 

“Ya-ah! I can blow up the whole 
union by blowin’ up this mine! And 
save money by it. Who says I can’t?” 

Adam wheeled. He saw, by the 
miser’s own light, that Puddick had 
opened the powder-tin tucked under his 
left arm. He sat wabbling on the sharp 
edge of a car, lamp-weighted cap in hand, 





. trying to fit the blazing lamp into the 


eleven-inch circle of the open keg. 








“You fool, stop it!” shrilled Adam To- 
lenkas. ‘ You'll burn the hide off Kitty, 
my mule! Damn your eyes!” 

“ Cry-baby!” At each wavering flour- 
ish the lamp came closer to the aperture. 
“You ain’t the size to’stop me. You an’ 
the union together won't stop me! Yi!” 

“If 1 runned in on him to blow it out,” 
thought the boy, in one clear instant’s 
vision as he measured the eight yards be- 
tween them,—‘ I’m just tall ’nough,—he’d 
grab mine instead. Or maybe ’twould fall 
in the powder itself!” He gasped. “ My, 
but he’s terrible close to the team! He'll 
kill ’em, sure. I can’t stop him!” 

Hereat Adam, substitute driver-boy, 
was possessed of a mortal desire to run 
farther away from that powder-tin. With 
the wind at his back, he made two steps 
toward the blessedly open door, when 
down the road the bobbing light gave 
tongue in greeting. 

“Hey, kid! Hey, Adam! 
self!” 

“It’s Simon! Run—run!  Fire!—Oh, 
why can’t I make a noise? I got no 
voice.—My God, she’ll take Simon too! 
I can’t make him hear.—Simon!—I’m 
a-whisperin’. What’ll I do? You always 
got to look out for the married men, in 
a danger.” 

For a choking instant, Adam was back 
in the cool, deep water of the swimming- 
hole of last summer, the white arm of 
Simon, the swimmer, shooting out of the 
smother to snatch him by the chin as his 
last glance of daylight failed. 

“*More good miners have been killed 
with kids leaving doors open— Stanley 
said so. Says he, ‘What are the doors 
for? And says I, ‘To get shut.’ Sure 
I will. Simon’s a nice fella.” 

The fractional horse-power and_ the 
eighty pounds of Adam’s manhood caught 
the edge of the heavy timbered door— 
tugged, lifted. moved it an inech—six 
inches. His nose bled, his ears drummed. 
It was so badly hung, that door! 

But all at once it came free. The air 
took it. He lost his hold on the edge and 
fell stumbling, overbalaneced by the im- 
petus he gave. The plank slipped from 
him altogether—-nearly closed the gang- 
way. Then emphatically it banged once, 
and the rushing of the air stilled. 

“That'll fix Simon. He won’t get the 
force. [ wisht I’d had the sense meself 
to get the other side!” 

But, to make the best of the situation 
as it stood, the driver rolled hastily into 
the water of the ditch, jerked up his 
coat collar over the nape of his neck, 
crossed his woolen-clad arms over the 
back of his head to take falling stones and 
fire, covered his hands as well as might 
be in water, and waited. It is the pit- 
man’s way of meeting gas explosions, 
when one has a second’s warning of the 
trouble. 

Then, with an intolerable light, and 
some noise, and a crazy jolt, Miser Pud- 
dick’s efforts crowned themselves. For 
the first time in years, he wasted some- 
thing that was worth good money. 


That your- 


“T won’t go home in it!” Adam Tolen- 
kas vowed, as the cage came to daylight 
and he saw the ambulance backed up 
ready to the shaft. “You must think 
I’m a baby! When they took our Stanley 
home with his leg busted, how do you 
s’pose ma felt? Gosh!” 

“°Tain’t for you,’ Simon Pitcavage 
told him. “ Puddick. He’s burnt. It’s 
his finish. He didn’t have so terrible 
much powder in the keg, and what he had 
went mostly to flash. You’re pretty near 
as good as new, only for a nose-bleed.” 

“How’s my team?” demanded Adam, 
the torturer of cats. 

“They have to shoot one, I b’lieve. But 


| the gray and the lead-mule was old hands, 


and ducked, and they = ain’t much 
scorched. Queer, how they figure out 
the heat goes to the roof in the mines!” 

They walked off the cage, they two and 
others, Simon supporting the boy by an 
arm. Adam was dizzy and sickish, from 
the powder-smoke or from nose-bleed. 

“T like that there Kitty,” he managed 
to say; and sat gravely down upon a con- 
venient box in the dazzling sunshine of 
the colliery yard. 

“Here’s some tea,” offered the rescuing 
Simon, unscrewing the cap from his own 
dinner-can. “Drink it. You ain’t had 
your dinner yet, I don’t suppose. It’s 
half past one.” 

Adam’s dignity was saved from a faint- 
ing-spell. Presently, with Simon’s hand 
in his arm-pit, he managed to stump 
across the yard and down the road. And 
never once did Simon or any one they 
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met entitle him “kid.” It was now 
“young fella.” 

“Td like to ask you one question,” 
Simon began, after they had gone a long 
way. “I yelled out for you to wait for 
me, and you didn’t answer back.” 

“There goes me nose again!” grunted 
Adam, limping haughtily around — the 
corner into his own street. 

“Did you know it was me? I seen you 
shut. the door.” 

“That old sucker kicked Sam over back- 
wards. Swatted him right on the giz- 
zard.” 

“Did you know it was me? And you 
saw you couldn't get through yourself 
and still shove it home? Say!” 

Tf anybody but his idol Simon had 
asked, Adam would have felt this kind of 
thing an unpardonable indecency, a viola- 
tion of the seemly male reserves. Even 
for Simon he felt a little ashamed. 

“Old skinflint won’t care this time 
whether he makes a big pay or not! 
Serve him right, too, riskin’ to kill folks, 
and packin’ whisky to his room. No per- 
son that drinks on the job ain’t fit to 
work in the mines.” 

Simon laughed—oddly, lightly, ten- 
derly. He was not very many years past 
being a boy himself. No more was said 
until they reached the gate. 

“ Goin’ back inside?” 

“No, not to-day. I’m going home now 
to tell my girl something.” 

The secret of the juggled metal tickets 
was large in Adam’s mind; but a dawn- 
ing insight acquainted him that Simon 
Piteavage had neither coal nor pay-slips 
in question now. It had nothing to do 
with business, the yarn the bridegroom 
was going home to tell pretty Angelika. 





Sentimental. purely! Adam looked down 
at the mud path, and kicked a_ picket 
with his mine-shoe, and knew that a hor- 
rible red girly blush was creeping up his 
even, you and me, young fella. I know 
neck under the mask of coal-dirt. 

“T guess we're considerable more’n 
what you done—that there door. You 
ain't more’n eighty pound. Um much 
obliged to vou. Shake!” Tle extended a 
big, determined right palm. 

Adam completed the salute shame- 
facedly. The matter of the tickets was 
an altruistic sin. Yet a sin it was, in 
his otherwise stainless record as a mine- 
worker. He felt that it was rather 
womanish and shabby to accept this mas- 
ter’s approval without making a clean 
breast of the transaction; but, as Simon 
himself was the destined beneficiary, a 
clean breast was out of the question. 

‘*T—like workin’ in the mines,” he 
faltered. 

“Sure you do!” 

“And I ain’t—ag’in’ killin’ folkses, 
nuther!” mumbled Adam defiantly. “If 
*twas my school-teacher, now, or ten of 
her, that Puddick hollered he was goin’ 
to blow up, why—l’d—Il’d—Gosh! You 
bet I'd help him!” 

“Oh, no,” spoke the friend, with serpent 
wisdom under his matter-of-fact manner, 
“vou wouldn’t. Mebbe you don’t like 
her. But you’d remember the poor 
woman was only working at her job, 
same as a docking-boss or them disagree- 
able trades. You oughta just take the 
dockage the best you can. Ain’t that so? 
Everybody has to take it.” 

“Not always!” Adam gloated, dashing 
for the house, lest he say too much. 
“ Docked? No, siree! Not always!” 
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her when they continued the journey. He 
and the tramp took turns in pushing the 
little cart, and from time to time she would 
turn her head so as to see him, always with 
that little smile and the same manner of 
sharing a joke with him. But it was mani- 
fest that her illness was heavy upon her. 
The raw air of the day set her coughing; 
she had fits of shivering under her coverings; 
and at such times her face would take on a 
pallor that was like nothing living. The 
little towns are strung on that road like 
beads on a string. Through their incurious 
streets and past the stupid stare of their 
shop-fronts they pushed their burden, mud 
from head to heel. 

“We'll go through Wrotham,” said the 
tramp. “It’s time to. buy some brandy, 
mate; you said you’d gét two shillings. 
And then—and then we’ll strike into the 
old Pilgrims’. It ain’t the right weather 
for the Pilgrims’, this ain’t, but Lord! where 
else is there to go?” 

“Tt goes to Rochester, anyhow,” agreed 
James Cowen. 

“Yes,” said the tramp. “It’s hard trav- 
elin’, too, in the wet. But—but a man 
must ’ave some road to be fond of. And, 
comin’ along through them villages, I’ve 
’ad Pilgrims’ in my mind all the time.” 

A motor-car, hooded against the rain, 
swished by them, drenching them in a 
shower of mud. The tramp wiped a blot 
of it from his face.- 

“No motor-cars on the Pilgrims’,’”’ he 
said. “You goes on your two feet there.” 

In Wrotham brandy was purchased and 
some food, and by afternoon the long, open 
roads were left behind them and the high, 
unkempt hedges of the Pilgrims’ Way were 
to right and left. They were in familiar 
country now, not only to the tramp, but to 
James Cowen also. Where the road lifted 
upon’ a rise, he could see across the misty 
country the very row of poplars that 
screened the east side of his house. He saw 
them with a curious sense of unfamiliarity. 
The house they hid and the life it sheltered 
seemed infinitely remote, scarcely to be ap- 
prehended as things affecting him. He was 
sodden to the skin and sore-footed; his 
hands were chafed and painful from push- 
ing the cart; and his body was one weari- 
ness. But he turned his face away from 
that far view quickly, and caught the 
woman’s eye fixed upon him, with some- 
thing satirical in its glance. He bent again 
to the dreary task of pushing. 

But the labor was beginning to tell, and 
the woman, too, needed relief. It was for 
this reason that they camped early, in the 
hollow of a little old quarry, whose mouth 
looked out on all the spacious south. 
Through the mists that rose upon the fields 
there shone distant lights of villages and a 
little town. But now there was nothing 
cheerygin their bivouac. The fire served 
only to light up their ill case. The woman, 
propped up beside it, stared with great, hol- 
low eyes into its blaze; the tramp stared 
through it at her. And presently, with no 
warning, she dropped her face and began to 
weep. The tramp, her husband, sprang to 
her and put his arms around her. 

“Don’t!” he said, almost roughly. 
“Don’t! There ain’t a thing I can do, 
dearie. There ain’t a thing I can do.” 

“T know it,” she gasped, through tears she 
could not control, and clung to him pitifully. 
“T know it, Tom. But—but—the children!”’ 

He held her tighter, kneeling so that she 
could lean against him. They were framed in 
the light of the fire, desperate and far-spent, 
against a background of gathering dark. 

“Tm afraid,” she was telling him. ‘I’m 
afraid I won’t see them again, Tom.” 

“Don’t!” he cried. “You'll see ’em all 
right, dearie. It’s only—only the wet and 
the cold, dearie. You'll be better soon. 
Won’t you?” 

His big, hairy face, the face of a fighter, 
was looking into hers, a-quiver with all the 
agony of a man’s impotence. She smiled 
weakly and sighed. 

“Better soon,” she murmured obediently, 
and her eyes closed. 

The tramp remained motionless, holding 
her up, and there passed minutes of sicken- 
ing silence. At last he laid her down, pillow- 
ing her with infinite care. He turned a 
troubled face to James Cowen. 

“We're up against it this time,” he said. 
“7 don’t know what to do.” 

“Perhaps she’ll be better in the morning,” 
suggested the other. 

“Look at ’er,”’ answered the tramp. “If 
only we was at Rochester.” 

“Well,” said James Cowen, “we could 
ush on, you know. We’d be nearly there 
by morning, if we pushed all night.” 

The tramp stared at him with knit brows. 

“That’s what we’ll have to do,” he said 
slowly. ‘Nothing else for it. But what 
kind o’ man are you to ’arf kill yourself for 
two pore devils of strangers? Eh?” 

“T’m a man like yourself,” answered 
James Cowen. 

“You come on me last night, an’ I asked 
you to lend a hand,” the tramp went on 
thoughtfully, in the deliberate tone of one 
who makes out a case. “I asked you to 
lend me a hand to get ’er up the hill. And 
since then you’ve been shovin’ fit to kill 








yerself. We’ve ’ad your money; you're 
wet to the bone; an’ now you’ll go shovin’ 
all night. Where did you come from?” 
“Oh—out of Surrey,” answered James 
Cowen uneasily. “It’s nothing. Don’t 
talk so much about it.” 
The tramp rubbed his sleeve across his 


eyes. 

“JT arf thought—for a moment—that per- 
haps you wasn’t a man at all,’ he said, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘There’s tales in books—an’ 
in churches—” 

He broke off, shamefaced and a little be- 
wildered. The woman loosed her breath in 
a sigh, and his eyes turned toward her. 

“T might ’a’ known,” said the tramp, 
after a pause. ‘Things don’t ’appen like 
that nowadays. An’ yet—this here’s the 
Pilgrims’! There’s queer stories about the 
Pilgrims’. Things ’ave been seen—why 
not? And if ever there was a time for— 
something to ’appen, thisisit. Just think!” 
His big, hard face softened and grew dreamy 
in the firelight. “Just think! Supposin’, 
now, we was to ’ear footsteps of somebod, 
comin’ along round by that bend’”—hi 
graphic hand pointed to the place; the ges- 
ture made James Cowen turn and look— 
“and out of the dark there was to come a— 
a angel——”’ 

It was as though the word were a cuc 
The sick woman half rose where she lay 
The rasp of her intaken breath sounded like 
a cry. Her thin face with its deep eye: 
fronted them. 

“Tom!” she cried. “Tom! I want to 
see—the children—before—I’m gone.” 

The tramp sprang up, wild and helpless 
Through his arms she cried again: “Th 
children, Tom! I want—the children— 
before——” 

He seemed to be trying to hush that cry 
against his breast, to stifle its poignancy 
with his strength. And over it he cast on 
beseeching call to James Cowen. 

“Tf you can—if you are one of them—’el}) 
us—'elp us!”’ 

James Cowen in one of his pockets had : 
pencil. The wrappings of the food pur 
chased in Wrotham furnished him with » 


:piece of paper. He scribbled hastily. 


“Here!” he said to the tramp. “Take 
this. Take it, I tell you. Go down to tha: 
town and give it to Doctor Pope. I'll lool 
after her till you get back.” 

The tramp looked at it. ‘But will he— 
will he——?” 

“He'll do all that can be done. Hurry!’ 
He waved him away imperatively. 

“Then,” said the tramp, “you are one of 
them! I knew it!” 

And he turned sharply into the darkness. 
The crash of his flying passage through the 
bushes receded. Mr. Cowen listened till he 
was out of hearing; then he sat down beside 
the sick woman to wait. 

There were memories to keep him com- 
pany, a regiment of strange companions in- 
habiting the night, the magistrate and the 
perjured shopkeeper in Guildford; wander- 
ers in a score of roads, a whole population 
of the byways and hedges. They passed 
before him in review. His thoughts dwelt 
with them, not regretfully, now that the dic 
was cast, for their part in his life would 
remain. And at the tail of them, bringing 
up the rear, the worthy figure of Mrs. 
Mettle crossed the field of his recollections. 
He did not look up till he heard below the 
roar of a fast automobile. 

The doctor, with the tramp at his heels, 
came into the firelight. He gave one keen 
look at Mr. Cowen from under his shrewd 
eyebrows, and then caught sight of the 
woman. After that it was as though he had 
forgotten Mr. Cowen’s existence. 

Mr. Cowen watched him for a moment 
at his work; then spoke softly. 

“Say nothing,” he said. “I’ve come 
back. I'll be getting along now.” 

“T would,” said the doctor curtly. 

The tramp was intent upon his wife, and 
Mr. Cowen was out of sight before his 
departure was noted. But from the shadow 
below the Pilgrims’ Way he heard the 
tramp’s exclamation: 

“He’s gone—clean gone!” 

“Yes, he’s gone!” It was the doctor's 
voice that answered. “And now we'll get 
~~ into the car and take her to a 

ed. 


Their feet sounded as they moved to lift 
her, but there was a pause. 

“Was he,” it was the tramp again—“ wis 
he a—a angel, sir?” 

“He was a fool,” replied the doctor. 

“ Eh? What?” : 

“T said yes,” answered the doctor. ‘You 
asked if he was an angel, and I said yes. 
You take her feet now, and be careful.” 

Mr. Cowen laughed as he plowed homie- 
ward across a drenched field. The Pilgrims 
Way was to have a new legend to add to 
its store—another Canterbury Tale, which 
should pass by word of mouth along ‘ts 
length from Hampshire to the east. 

“Well,” he said, as lighted windows came 
into sight before him, “at least I’ve beer a 
success. I began as a gentleman; I gradu- 
ated as a tramp; and, by George, I finish «5 
an angel!” 

Five minutes later Mrs. Mettle bade him 
welcome. 
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MY MOTHER 


(Continued from page 7) 


But there were two curious incidents that 
occurred in the order in which I shall write 
them down. 

One night, as I lay in her arms by the 
fire, a large coal suddenly slipped from the 
grate, and fell with a crash, awaking the 
nurse in the other room. I suppose she 
thought something was wrong, for she ap- 
peared at the door with a shawl over her 
shoulders, holding the night-light in one 
hand and shading it with the other. I was 
going to speak, when my mother laid her 
hand across my mouth. The nurse ad- 
vanced into the room, passed close beside 
us, apparently without seeing us, went 
straight to*the empty bed, looked down on 
the tumbled clothes, and then turned away 
as if satisfied, and went back to her room. 
The next day I managed to elicit from her 
the fact that she had been disturbed in the 
night, and had come into my_ room, but 
had found me sleeping quietly in bed. 

The other incident was as follows: One 
night I was lying half dozing against my 
mother’s breast, my head against her heart, 
and not, as I usually lay, with my head on 
her shoulder. As I lay there, it seemed to 
me as if I heard a strange sound like the 
noise of the sea in a shell, but more melo- 
dious. It is difficult to describe, but it was 
like the murmuring of a far-off crowd, over- 
laid with musical pulsations. I nestled 
closer to her and listened; and then I 
thought I could distinguish innumerable 
nipples of church bells pealing, as if from 
another world. Then I listened more in- 
tently to the other sound; there were words, 
but I could not distinguish them. Again 
and again a voice seemed to rise above the 
others, but I could hear no intelligible words. 
The voices cried in every sort of tone— 
passion, content, despair, monotony. And 
then, as I listened, I fell asleep. As I look 
back now, I have no doubt what voices 
those were that I heard. 

And now comes the end of the story. Mv 
health began to improve so remarkably that 
those about me noticed it. I never gave 
way—during the day, at any rate—to those 
old piteous imaginings; and at night, when 
I suppose, the will partly relaxes its control, 
whenever my distress reached a certain 
point, she was there to comfort me. But 
her visits grew more and more rare as I 
needed her less, and at last ceased. But it 
is of her last visit, in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, that I wish to speak. 

I had slept well all night, but had awak- 
ened in the dark, just before the dawn, from 
some dream which I forget, but which left 
my nerves shaken. When, in my terror, I 
cried out, again the door opened, and she 
was there. She stood with the jewels in 
her hair, and the cloak across her shoulders, 
and the light from the landing lay partly 
on her face. I at once scrambled down the 
bed, and was lifted and carried to the chair, 
and presently fell asleep. When I awoke, 
the dawn had come, and the birds were 
stirring and chirping, and a pleasant green 
light was in the room; and I was still in 
her arms. It was the first time, except in 
the instance I have noticed, that I had 
awakened except in bed, and it was a great 
joy to find her there. As I turned a little, 
I saw the cloak that sheltered us both—of 
a deep blue, with an intricate pattern of flow- 
ers and leaves and birds among branches. 

Then I turned still more to see her face, 
which was so near me; but it was turned 
away; and even as I moved she rose and 
carried me toward the bed. Still holding 
me on her left arm, she lifted and smoothed 
the bedclothes, and then laid me gently in 
bed, with my head on the pillow. And 
then, for the first time, I saw her face 
plainly. She bent over me, with one hand 
on my breast as if to prevent me from rising, 
and looked straight into my eyes; and— 
it was not my mother. 

There was one moment of blinding shock 
and sorrow, and I gave a great sob, and 
would have risen in bed; but her hand held 
me down, and I seized it with both my own, 
and still looked ingher eyes. It was not my 
mother, and yet was there ever such a 
mother’s face as that? I seemed to be 
looking into depths of indescribable tender- 
ness and strength, and I leaned on that 
strength in those moments of misery. I 
gave another sob or two as I looked; but 
I was quieter, and at last peace came to me. 

I did not, at the time, know who she 
was; but my little soul dimly saw that my 
own mother, for some reason, could not at 
that time come to me who needed her so 
sorely, and that another great Mother had 

taken her place. Yet, after the first mo- 
ment or so, I felt no anger or jealousy. 

Then, I remember, I lifted my head a 
little, and kissed the hand that I held in 
my own reverently and slowly. I do not 
know why I did it, except that it was the 
natural thing to do. The hand was strong 
and white, and delicately fragrant. Then 
it was withdrawn, and she was standing by 
the door, and the door was open; and then 
she was gone, and the door was closed. 

I know who she is, and, please God, I 
shall see her again; and next time, I hope, 
my mother and I will be together; and 
perhaps it will notfbe very long; and perhaps 
she will allow me to kiss her hand again. 
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natural jealousy with which a_ powerful 
branch of the government would regard 
any supposed encroachments upon its 
jurisdiction. 


From the Secret Committee Room to the 
Open Debate 


I believe, however, that there is no sound 
foundation for the fear that the reform in 
question would at all diminish the dignity 
or power of Congress. On the contrary, 
executive codperation in legislation would 
enhance the importance and _ opportunities 
of legislators. Issues on public questions 
would become more clearly defined when 
presented as the program of an officer 
responsible to the public. The transfer of 
the real fight for and against them from the 
secrecy of the committee room to the open 
debate of the floor would necessarily evolve 
congressional leadership both in furthering 
the administration program and in calling 
forth an effective opposition to meet such a 
well defined and well espoused program of 
the administration. Congress would be- 
come a more truly deliberative body. It 
would be freed from many of the adminis- 
trative burdens which its separation from 
the executive now tends improperly to 
impose upon it, and its attention and time 


would be concentrated upon the real pur- 
pose of legislation. 

Fortunately, also, the main obstacles to 
reform in our federal government are not 
embedded in our constitution, and to get 
rid of them does not necessitate constitu- 
tional amendment. The framers of the 
federal constitution were not led into the 
position already taken by several of the 
States of following the theory of Montes- 
quieu completely, and of declaring, as did 
Massachusetts and Maryland, that the 
powers of the legislature and the executive 
ought to be forever separate and distinct 
from each other. On the contrary, Mr. 
Madison, in “‘ The Federalist,” showed that, 
under the English constitution, the ‘ exeeu- 
tive magistrate forms an integral part of 
the legislative authority.” But they did 
not provide in the constitution a regular 
or automatic method of coéperation between 
the two branches, and although, under the 
inspiration of Hamilton’s genius, there was 
codperation during the first administration 
of Washington, in a few decades the two 
branches gradually drifted apart. Federal 
practice succumbed to the fallacy which 
had swept through the States, and the 
modern system of committee government 
grew up. The problem now is to institute 
a proper practice against all of the oppo- 
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sition and obstacles above mentioned. 
President Wilson, reading his message in 
person in the Hall of Representatives, finely 
vindicated the theory of coéperation, and 
made a return to the sound precedent of 
Washington; but, in order to make the re- 
form permanent and effective, there is 
needed the carefu! construction of machinery 
by which coéperation will become normal 
and natural and not dramatic and extraor- 
dinary. To put the matter concretely, 
although I frankly recognize how tentative 
such suggestions must be, I suggest that the 
following steps be taken: 


First: As to fiseal legislation: 

(a) The President should be given the 
right, by statute, to prepare and introduce 
into Congress a budget setting forth an 
estimate of the expenses of the government 
for the coming year, as well as a proposal 
of the necessary new legislation, if any, 
which he suggests as proper to raise revenue 
for the purpose. 

(b) His Cabinet officers should be given, 
by joint resolution or statute, the right to 
present and defend on the floor of the 
Senate and House of Representatives the 
respective portions of this budget pertain- 
ing to their departments. 

(c) By statute or joint resolution, both 
Houses should be forbidden from adding 
items to the executive budget as thus pre- 
sented, unless with the President’s concur- 
rence. Or, in the alternative, the President 
should be given the right to veto individual 
items in the appropriation bill. 


Second: -As to general legislation: 

(a) The President should be given the 
right to introduce bills, and these bills must 
be given preference above all other bills, 
except appropriation bills, on the calendars 
of both Houses, and amendments to them 
be allowed only upon the floor of either 
House. 

(b) The members of the President’s 
Cabinet should be given, by statute or joint 
resolution, the right to appear on the floor 
and diseuss these and other bills of general 
legislation so far as they affect their re- 
spective departments. 

The foregoing proposals are sufficiently 
concrete, I believe, at least to invite discus- 
sion. No one of them would require con- 
stitutional amendment, with the possible 
exception of the proposal to give the Presi- 
dent the veto power over items in the appro- 
priation bill; and even for the existence of 
this power, though long unused, there can 
be made a strong argument from the consti- 
tution. Such power exists to-day in the 
State Constitution of New York. 

For each of these proposals there are 
strong, indeed virtually universal, prece- 
dents in the practice of other nations. 
Even Congress itself, in the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Act of March 4, 1909, partly 
opened the door to the entrance of the 
presidential budget, and President Taft 
made a courageous effort to enter therein. 
Congress has since attempted to shut the 
door, and insists on the old ineffective 
methods of estimate and appropriation. 

The oldest standing order of the English 
Parliament, dating back to 1713, forbids 
members from adding to the budget intro- 
duced by the Crown, and this has been called 
by Mr. Ford “the great antiseptic of the 
Iinglish Constitution.”” He says of it: 
“It absolutely precludes log-rolling, and in 
so doing dries up the most copious source 
of legislative graft.’ No one who has wit- 
nessed the way in which an appropriation 
bill swells, on its passage through Congress, 
like a great rolling snow-ball can doubt the 
justice of that statement. 

The proposition to give Cabinet officers 
the rights of the floor in debate and for the 
purpose of interrogation is one that has 
been discussed in Congress since 1864 and 
has been recommended to that body by 
one of the strongest special committees of 
congressional history. Bills to make the 
proposition effective are now pending before 
Congress. I believe that it would remove 
much of the present friction and jealousy 
between Congress and the executive de- 
partments; that it would greatly expedite 
consideration of legislative business affecting 
those departments; and that, beyond all 
this, it would bring into the tangled skein 
of local interests the viewpoint of officers 
charged with duties broadly national in their 
scope and character. 

Taken as a whole, I believe that the adop- 
tion of a system based upon these proposi- 
tions would introduce into our lawmaking 
the workable methods that have hitherto 
been lacking; would strike a death-blow at 
the power of wealth and privilege which 
clings around the committee room; and 
finally, by giving to the people of this coun- 
try effective means by which their deliberate 
desires can be enacted into law, would 
terminate much of the dangerous criticism 
that is now aimed at our system of repre- 
sentative government. 
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